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past  and  —  possibly  —  glories  still  to  come. 
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The  reflection  that  "no  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  himself,  has  never 
been  more  true  than  it  is  today.  No  country,  state,  community  or 
individual  is  self-sufficient.  We  are  all  dependent  upon  each  other,  upon 
the  land,  upon  the  generosity  of  nature.  In  this  totally  interdependent 
world  we  need  each  other,  working  together  to  assure  our  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  of  choice.  We  must  not  forget  that  our  existence  is  totally 
dependent  upon  the  natural  environment.  Observing  the  deliberations  at 
the  Public  Forum  on  the  Future  of  Montana's  Economy,  I  recalled 
Einstein's  observation  of  mankind:  "A  perfection  of  means  and  confusion 
of  aims  seems  to  be  our  main  problem."'  Indeed  ,  we  have  perfected  our 
technology,  machines  and  gadgets  but  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  our  aim, 
lost  the  vision  of  our  end  goal. 

Our  common  world  problems  of  population,  hunger,  pollution, 
resource  depletion,  social  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  potential  of  nuclear 
war  have  all  been  created  by  mankind  and  we  must  now  begin  to  call  forth 
the  higher  potential  and  genius  of  our  species  to  solve  them  and  to  make 
right  our  mistakes.  Dr.  Schumacher  made  the  observation  that,  "second 
class  brains  solve  problems,  first  class  brains  avoid  them." 

Having  traveled  so  far  together  in  these  complex  times  we  should  by 
now  understand  that  if  continued  economic  growth  is  simply  a  matter  of 
size,  a  process  of  producing  more  and  consuming  it  all,  then  growth  will  end 
...  for  this  troubled  planet  is  running  out  of  the  non-renewable  materials 
upon  which  traditional  economic  growth  is  dependent.  We  must 
vigorously  search  for  new  forms  of  economic  development  and  new 
perceptions  of  prosperity  and  well-being.  However  we  pursue  growth  in  the 
future,  we  must  now  set  aside  the  ways  of  the  past  and  with  renewed 
confidence,  determination  and  foresight  begin  building  our  future. 

Let  us  hold  each  other  together  through  the  crises  we  share,  help  each 
other  with  our  common  needs  and  go  forward  to  become  the  architects  of  a 
bright  and  hopeful  future. 


Ancient  scholars  believed  that  through  the  medieval  science  of 
alchemy  they  could  transform  something  common  into  something 
precious. 

In  the  gathering  together  of  people  that  occurred  at  the  Public  Forum 
on  the  Future  of  Montana's  Economy,  people  with  common  goals 
transformed  a  common  meeting  into  something  precious  —  into  a 
passionate  caring  for  the  welfare  of  the  future. 

It  was  exciting  and  reassuring,  to  witness  that  caring  and  that  sharing 
of  ideas  and  experience.  It  is  always  stimulating  to  listen  to  two  sides  of  an 
important  issue  when  both  are  of  substance  and  both  are  eloquently 
expressed. 

The  Forum  provided  information  that  Montanans  will  use  in  finding 
the  answers  that  are  so  sorely  needed,  blending  divergent  interests  into  a 
compatible  whole. 

I  have  great  trust  in  people.  People  are  capable  of  caring  for  each  other 
and  of  feeling  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  world  that  is  their  home, 
and  for  the  future  that  will  go  on  beyond  them.  I  have  faith  that  people  with 
these  attitudes  will  work  out  satisfying  solutions  to  the  critical  amalgam 
made  of  the  need  for  continued  economic  growth  and  the  reality  of 
dwindling  resources. 
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PROSPECTUS 

ffA  PUBLIC  FORUM  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF 

MONTANA'S  ECONOMY" 


With  the  evergrowing  pressure  to  develop  Montana's  vast  coal 
resources,  the  expanding  worldwide  demand  for  our  agriculture  products 
and  increasing  acquisition  by  out-of-state  developers  of  some  of  our  prime 
agriculture  and  recreation  areas,  we  are  engaged  in  an  intensifying  debate 
about  development  in  Montana. 

When  most  of  the  present  rhetoric  and  argumentation  among  various 
extremes  is  reduced  to  substance  some  of  the  basic  questions  which  seem  to 
emerge  are: 

— What  kinds  and  how  much  development  should  Montanans  allow 
to  maintain  a  healthy  balance? 

— What  kinds  and  what  levels  of  technology  will  best  allow  us  to 
develop  in  a  manner  that  improves  rather  than  degradates  our  lives? 

— With  only  about  one  half  of  Montana's  land  owned  and  controlled 
by  Montanans  can  we,  in  fact,  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  way  and  pace 
in  which  Montana's  resources  are  developed? 

— How  can  we  utilize  in-state  resources,  as  a  leverage  to  improve  our 
economy  and  society  for  Montanans,  even  though  many  of  the  resources 
within  our  borders  are  owned  by  the  Federal  government  and  out-of-state 
corporations? 

— We  are  part  of  and  dependent  upon  an  interdependent  world 
economy,  to  what  extent  do  we  have  the  responsibility  to  develop 
Montana's  resources  to  help  perpetuate  the  general  welfare? 

— The  majority  of  consumer  products  used  by  Montanans  come  from 
outside  Montana.  Can  we  refuse  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  the  world  access 
to  our  resources  and  expect  them  to  share  their  goodsand  services  with  us? 

The  list  of  questions  is  continually  expanding  but  this  begins  to  define 
the  concerns  of  many  Montanans  who,  by  choice  or  necessity,  are  involved 
in  the  day  to  day  deliberation  and  reconciliation  of  these  questions. 


Most  Montanans  realize  that  we  can't  change  the  inevitable  course  of 
domestic  and  international  demands  for  our  resources  in  the  foreseen 
future,  but  most  all  Montanans  are  sincerely  interested  in  trying  to  affect 
the  character  of  the  development  that  takes  place  here,  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  land  is  used  wisely  and,  as  much  as  possible,  protected  for  future 
generations  and  that  Montana  residents  benefit  from  future  developments 
with  a  higher  quality  of  life  in  terms  of  increased  opportunities  in 
employment,  business,  education,  recreation,  the  arts  and  public  services. 

We  are  in  a  historically  unique  and  timely  position  to  develop  in  an 
orderly,  well  planned  manner.  The  opportunity  for  the  highest  quality  of 
life  imaginable,  materially  and  aesthetically,  is  available  to  Montanans  for 
ourselves,  our  children  and  future  generations. 

We  have  expansive  reaches  of  unspoiled  land,  abundant  energy  and 
other  natural  resources,  a  large  water  supply  and  excellent  food  production 
capacity.  In  addition,  and  more  importantly,  Montanans  live  close  to 
nature  and  have  a  sincere  reverence  for  the  land. 

We  need  to  move  ourselves  beyond  rhetoric  and  confrontation  in 
Montana  and  begin  defining  and  sorting  out  the  specifics  of  more 
intelligent  and  reasonable  approaches  to  development. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Public  Forum  On  The  Future  Of  Montana's 
Economy"  is  to  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  common  purpose,  to  share  our 
ideas  and  opinions  with  one  another  and,  hopefully,  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  opportunities  and  problems  before  us. 

Essentially,  we  are  all  questioning  our  ability  to  maintain  and  improve 
our  qualitv  of  life.  We  recognize  that  the  kind  of  economy  we  have  in  the 
future  will  directly  effect  the  kind  of  society  we  are  able  to  build  for 
ourselves  and  pass    on  to  our  children. 


Inherent  in  any  definition  of  the  quality  of  life  is  the  basic  human 
need  to  work  at  some  worthwhile  job  that  permits  each  person  the 
opportunity  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  family,  to  bring  forth  their 
creative  abilities,  to  experience  the  satisfaction  of  good  work,  and  to 
receive  fair  compensation  for  their  work. 


So  long  as  this  remains  an  unavailable  opportunity  to  many,  here  and 
throughout  the  world,  those  of  us  in  private  business  and  public  service 
have  a  responsibility  to  work  towards  a  healthier  economy  and  society 
which  offers  this  opportunity  to  all. 

Here  then  is  our  greatest  concern,  that  we,  the  citizens  of  Montana, 
responsible  for  determining  our  own  future,  proceed  with  this  great  task 
intelligently  with  confidence  and  determination. 


We  have  invited  Dr.  Hrnst  F.  Schumacher,  formerly  head  economist 
of  Great  Britain's  Coal  Board,  a  long  time  proponent  of  appropriate 
technology,  and  author  of  Small  Is  Beautiful  —  Economics  As  If  People 
Mattered,  to  participate  in  our  deliberations.  Dr.  Schumacher's  basic 
treatise  is  reflected  in  the  title  of  his  book.  He  sets  forth  what  he  claims  is  a 
better  wav  to  develop  the  world  economy  utilizing  "appropriate 
technology  ",  the  U.S.  National  Center  of  which  will  soon  be  located  in 
Butte,  Montana. 

Appropriate  technology  can  be  defined  as  "the  level  of  applied 
technology  which  is  best  suited  to  specific  cultural,  economic,  social  and 
political  climates  ".  Dr.  Schumacher's  support  of  appropriate  technology  is 
based  on  his  belief  that  our  society  has  created  a  superhuman  technology 
that  eliminates  the  skillful  productive  work  of  human  hands  and  violently 
disrupts  nature.  Dr.  Schumacher  believes  that  appropriate  technology 
offers  a  tool  to  strike  a  better  balance,  that  is.  a  level  of  technology  which 
improves  rather  than  degradates  people's  lives,  yet  is  as  "economical'"  as 
our  present  approach  and  is  infinite  in  duration,  whereas,  under  our 
present  svstem.  many  scholars,  scientists  and  business  people  are 
predicting  the  end  in  25-50  years. 

We  have  also  invited  Mr.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Sr.  Publisher  of  Forbes 
Magazine  to  participate  in  the  Forum.  Mr.  Forbes  is  a  businessman  of  the 
first  order,  an  internationally  recognized  citizen  of  the  U.S.A.,  owns  a 
ranch  in  Montana  and  is  clearly  able  to  represent  the  views  of  the  1  S. 
business  community  regarding  development  of  Montana's  resources  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  participation  of  these  two  gentlemen  will  provide  us  with  the 
wisdom  and  insight  of  two  active  and  vibrant  participants  in  the  world 
economv  and  provide  Montanans  the  opportunity  to  share  our  concerns 
with  them.  From  this  meeting  hopefully  we  will  all  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  circumstances  and  realistic  possibilities  for  the  future. 

We  are  hopeful  that  all  Montanans  will  take  an  interest  in  and 
participate  in  this  meeting. 

We  have  asked  five  Montanans  from  diverse  backgrounds  to  write 
papers  on  Montana's  economic  future. 

The  Planning  Committee  and  the  Sponsors  have  secured  the 
necessary  funding  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the  Conference,  so  there  is  no 
charge  for  attendance.  Everyone  is  invited  to  attend. 

Our  deliberations  will  begin  at  9 a.m.  on  Friday,  February  18, 1977,  in 
the  Civic  Center  Ball  Room,  Helena,  Montana,  and  continue  through 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  19,  1977,  at  4:30  p.m. 
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WELCOMING  SPEECH 

BY  GOVERNOR  THOMAS  L.  JUDGE 

AT  A  PUBLIC  FORUM  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF 

MONTANA'S  ECONOMY 

Friday,  February  18,  1977 


It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  very  great  honor  to  welcome  you  to  this  Public 
Forum  on  the  Future  of  Montana's  Economy.  The  large  number  of  people 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this  Forum  testifies  to  the  deep  concern 
Montanans  have  for  their  state  and  its  future. 

The  future,  we  know, cannot  be  measured  and  precisely  defined.  Only- 
change  is  inevitable.  Yet  the  choices  made  in  the  next  few  years  by  our 
various  levels  of  government  and  by  our  people  in  the  ways  we  live  our 
daily  lives  will,  in  large  part,  determine  that  future. 

'^ould  you  tell  me,  please,  which  way  I  ought  to  go  from  here?" 
asked  Alice.  'That  depends  a  good  deal  on  where  you  want  to  get  to,"  said 
the  Cat." 

These  words  of  Lewis  Carrol!  pose  for  us  the  fundamental  question  to 
be  discussed  during  the  next  two  days.  Together,  we  will  examine  our 
common  purposes,  the  laws  and  administrative  decisions  which  have  been 
or  should  be  made  to  achieve  those  purposes,  and  the  individual  choices  we 
must  make  to  move  along  the  path  we  jointly  choose. 

As  governor,  I  have  tried  to  encourage  and  expand  discussion  by  the 
people  of  Montana  of  the  problems  facing  us  all  and  the  very  difficult 
decisions  confronting  us.  The  public  forums  we  held  in  every  county,  on 
every  college  campus  and  on  numerous  television  stations;  the  long  range 
planning  and  budgeting  system  based  on  the  policy  initiatives;  the 
Montana  Futures  survey  of  6000  randomly  selected  citizens  all  were 
helpful  in  that  regard. 

Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  done  enough  to  identify  and 
articulate  the  goals  of  the  people  which  should  guide  public  policy  over  the 
next  several  decades.  No  single  event  has  had  more  potential  to  help  define 
these  goals  than  this  public  forum  on  the  future  of  our  state's  economv. 


We  know  there  is  vital  disagreement  over  our  future  in  this  state. 

The  executive  branch  of  government  must  represent  all  the  people. 
That  ideal,  of  course,  cannot  always  be  achieved  because  ultimately, 
decisions  must  be  made.  Sometimes  we  make  them  and  sometimes  they  are 
made  for  us  and  we  have  no  control  over  them.  But,  this  forum  will  explore 
alternative  views  to  help  reach  a  common  ground  for  decisions  that  affect 
our  future. 

The  people  of  Montana  have  found  themselves  cast  into  the  very 
vortex  of  the  nation's  and  the  world's  two  most  pressing  problems  — 
assurance  of  energy  and  food  supply. 

One  out  of  every  three  people  in  the  world  —  a  total  of  1.3  billion 
people  —  lives  in  a  country  that  does  not  grow  enough  food  or  cannot 
afford  to  buy  enough  from  other  nations  to  provide  adequate  diets  for  its 
citizens.  Five  hundred  million  people  are  starving  or  are  seriously  mal- 
nourished. In  too  many  instances,  this  is  the  result  of  available  land  in  the 
developing  countries  being  used  to  raise  food  and  fiber  for  more  profitable 
export  rather  than  for  the  basic  dietary  needs  of  their  countrymen. 

Only  seven  nations  in  the  world,  containing  a  mere  eight  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population  grow  more  than  enough  food  to  feed  their  people.  Of 
these,  the  United  States,  by  far  the  largest  exporter,  ships  abroad  as  much 
as  the  other  six  combined. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  an  enormously  significant  contributor  to 
national  food  output.  We  are  second  in  the  nation  in  production  of  barley; 
third  in  wheat  output;  sixth  in  sheep  and  seventh  in  beef  production.  And 
in  better  years,  we  have  enough  water  near  agricultural  areas  to  increase 
greatlv  the  amount  of  land  under  irrigation. 


At  the  same  time',  the  nation  and  the  world  are  looking  to  Montana  and 
some  of  the  other  western  states  to  provide  a  large  part  ot  the  solution  to 
the  energy  crisis. 

Since  World  War  II,  America  has  developed  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  gluttonous  appetite  for  energy.  With  only  six  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  have  been  consuming  over  one-third  of  the  world's 
total  energy  output.  The  average  American  uses  as  much  energy  in  2.7  days 
as  hall  of  the  world's  people  consume  on  an  individual  basis  in  one  year. 

In  the  face  ol  this  demand,  the  vast  storehouse  of  energy  located 
within  Montana's  borders  becomes  almost  overwhelmingly  attractive. 
\\  nil  108  billion  tons  of  coal,  Montana  has  over  one-quarter  of  the  total 
coal  reserves  in  the  United  States  and  over  half  the  nation's  strippable,  low- 
sulphur  coal.  Montana  coal  is  close  to  the  surface,  lies  in  relatively  thick 
seams,  has  a  low  sulphur  content,  and  it's  cheap.  Accordingly,  we  have 
witnessed  coal  production  increase  from  one  million  tons  in  1969  to  14 
million  in  1974.  By  1975,  over  22  million  tons  were  mined,  and  by  1980, 
Montana's  coal  production  will  exceed  43  million  tons  per  year,  even  if  no 
new  contracts  are  let. 

Energy  and  agricultural  needs  vie  for  a  finite  supply  of  land  and  an 
even  more  limited  supply  of  water.  Water,  as  Walter  Prescott  Webb 
pointed  out  40  years  ago,  is  critical  to  life  on  the  plains.  The  cattle  baron  of 
a  century  ago  who  controlled  the  water  supply  controlled  the  land.  Like- 
ui-e-.  the  industry  —  agriculture  or  energy  development  —  which  controls 
the  water  supply  today  will  determine  use  of  the  land  for  scores  of  years. 

Requests  by  agricultural,  energy  and  recreational  users  for  shares  of 
the  Yellowstone  River  total  10.7  million  acre  feet  each  year.  But  the  annual 
flow-  of  the  Yellowstone  is  only  8.8  million  acre  feet,  and  its  low  flow  only 
3.7  million  acre  feet.  Not  even  considered  in  these  figures  of  the  projected 
increase  in  the  demands  of  irrigated  agriculture  —  estimated  to  be  an 
additional  1.6  million  acre  feet  by  the  year  2000. 

Obviously,  all  demands  for  the  Yellowstone  water  cannot  be  satisfied. 

A  question  Dr.  Schumacher  may  consider  proper  is  in  order.  What  are 
the  e-riteria  by  which  we  will  choose  how  to  utilize  for  the  public  good  the 
renewable  and  non-renewable  resources  which  have  been  entrusted  to  our 
care? 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Montana,  approved  by  the  people  in 
1972,  provides  at  least  a  part  of  the  answer.  It  holds  state  government,  and 
every  individual  citizen  responsible  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
our  environment.  It  considers  us,  as  Bill  Bryan  has  said,  the  stewards  of  the 
natural  wealth  surrounding  us. 


Another  part  ol  the  answer  was  eternall)  expressed  by  Thomas 
Jet  terse  in  as  the  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  have 
heard  these  words  so  many  times  that  they, perhaps, have losl  the  full  force 
ol  their  meaning.  The  right  to  life  must  entail  the  basic  human  right  to  have 
tood,  housing  and  clothing  sufficient  to  sustain  continued  existence.  The 
right  to  liberty  must  entail  nurturing  through  education  the  human 
capacity  lor  consciousness  and  thought,  so  that  judgments  can  be  freely 
discussed  and  made.  The  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  means  in  our 
time.  I  believe,  the  right  to  productive,  meaningful  employment  which 
eontributes  to  creation  of  a  world  bright  with  such  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  self-fulfillment. 

The  obstacles  to  redemption  in  Montana  of  this  vision  are  formidable. 
With  nearly  32,000  men  and  women  out  of  a  job,  we  are  far  from  pro\  iding 
decent  and  secure  jobs  for  all  our  people.  Unemployment  has  stayed  for 
years  well  above  six  percent.  One  Congressional  source  indicates  that  even 
these  grim  statistics  may  understate  by  half  the  full  extent  of  America's 
employment  problem,  with  nearly  15  million  men  and  women  out  of  work 
or  underemployed. 

In  Montana,  our  timber  and  agricultural  industries  are  dependent  on 
numerous  forces  beyond  the  control  of  the  hard  work  and  the 
determination  of  our  ranchers,  farmers  and  loggers.  The  prices  received  by 
our  farmers  are  determined  by  international  markets,  national  policies  and 
the  weather.  And  our  wasteful  habits  in  energy  consumption  have  placed 
Montana,  paradoxically,  on  the  brink  of  an  energy  crisis  of  its  own. 

Montana  has  only  five  to  seven  years  before  its  supply  of  crude  oil  is 
depleted.  Due  to  pipeline  patterns,  only  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  this 
amount  is  available  to  the  state's  refineries. 

Fully  43  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  which  we  refine  is  imported  from 
Canada.  The  Canadian  National  Energy  Board  has  sharply  curtailed 
exports  of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States.  From  a  peak  export  level  of  over 
one  million  barrels  a  day  in  1973,  Canadian  exports  will  reach  10  per  cent  of 
that  level  by  the  end  of  1978  and  zero  by  1982.  Looking  only  at  the  effects 
of  refinery  closings,  Montana  would  suffer  a  loss  of  up  to  2,755  workers.  In 
Yellowstone  County  alone,  total  employment  would  decline  between  3.7 
and  4.8  per  cent  due  only  to  the  loss  of  Canadian  feedstocks  without 
replacement.  Importing  all  refined  petroleum  products  would  severely 
burden  all  our  people  financially. 

Montana's  industries  dependent  on  natural  gas  employ  over  10,000 
workers. 

Canadian  natural  gas  accounts  tor  about  73  per  cent  of  the  Montana 
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Power  Company's  total  sales.  The  Canadian  National  Energy  Board,  by 
IQ8().  will  likely  rut  off  all  exports  to  the  United  States.  And,  even  at  the 
1975  level  of  production,  our  known  Montana  reserves  would  be  depleted 
in  17  years. 

Over  the  years  of  our  history,  our  people  have  learned  to  employ  great 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  survival  put 
before  us.  Drought,  gale-force  winds  and  merciless,  unending  cold  —  if  not 
overcome  —  have  at  least  been  survived. 

That  Montana  has  had  more  inventors  per  capita  than  any  state  in  the 
nation  is  not  without  cause.  All  of  that  ingenuity  and  perseverance  will 
once  again  be  required  to  ensure  today  our  survival  for  the  future. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  there  are  those  who  would  laugh  at  the 
suggestion  that,  with  one  of  the  largest  energy  reserves  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  Montana's  very  survival  is  now  at  stake.  They  would  say  that  we  are 
sitting  upon  an  undeveloped  bonanza:  untold  riches  await  us  all. 

Yet.  basic  to  survival  for  the  people  of  this  state  are  a  clean  environ- 
ment, abundant  populations  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  an  agricultural 
economy  that  is  dependent  upon  the  renewal  of  life,  not  its  destruction. 
We  are  struggling  for  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life.  The  decisions  we  make 
todav  regarding  development  of  our  state  will  determine,  in  large  measure, 
whether  we  will  succeed. 

I  believe  that  we  have  real  reason  to  share  pride  in  our  recent 
accomplishments,  and  to  maintain  confidence  in  our  ability  to  meet  the 
problems  of  today  and  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

During  the  last  four  years,  in  large  measure  through  the  efforts  of  the 
people  in  this  room,  Montana  established  itself  as  the  nation's  leader  in 
environmental  protection  legislation  and  in  guaranteeing  to  its  people  their 
just  share  of  the  rewards  of  resource  development. 

Montana  also  first  recognized  that  we  in  the  west  would  not  tolerate 
colonial  treatment  by  a  national  government  eager  for  our  resources  but 
callous  to  our  right  to  protect  our  lifestyle,  our  air  and  water,  and  the 
beauty  of  our  states.  Through  the  Western  Governors'  Regional  Energy 
Policy  Office,  ten  western  states  made  clear  to  Washington  that  we  would 
contribute  our  resources  to  help  solve  a  national  emergency,  but  resource 
development  decisions  must  be  made  by  the  states,  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Now  we  must  undertake  a  similar  effort  to  demonstrate  to  the  nation 
that  conservation  can  be  practiced  so  that  the  consumption  patterns  of  the 
past  can  be  broken  and  put  behind  us. 

State  government  must  serve  as  a  model  of  energy  conservation 


practices.  The  Department  of  Administration  will  specify  and  put  into 
effect  more  efficient  management  practices  in  the  operation  of  existing 
state  buildings.  By  implementing  an  energy  conserving  building  code, 
Montana  has  the  opportunity  to  make  energy  conservation  as  integral  a 
part  of  building  construction  as  health  and  safety  codes  have  been  for  many 
years. 


Yesterday,  I  requested  a  voluntary  10  per  cent  curtailment  on 
electrical  energy  in  Montana  and  ordered  similar  cuts  in  state  buddings.  I 
feel  confident  that  Montanans  will  cooperate  with  this  request  as  they  have 
in  the  past. 

Energy  waste  and  rising  utility  bills  place  significant  economic  hard- 
ships on  all  Montana  residents  —  especially  those  with  fixed  and  low 
incomes 

I  have  asked  the  45th  Legislature  to  examine  expansion  of  the  Home 
Weathenzation  Program,  and  provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage  renew- 
able energy  conversion  at  private  residences  and  businesses.  Only  one 
utility  in  Montana  —  the  Great  Falls  Gas  Company  —  has  offered  its 
customers  the  low  interest  loan  program  for  conservation  measures.  The 
Legislature  should  consider  ways  to  make  this  program  easily  accessible 
across  the  state. 

1  believe  that  state  government  has  a  responsibility  to  assist  with 
sound  and  well-planned  economic  development,  to  work  tirelessly  toward 
lull  employment  for  all  our  people. 

Pending  before  the  Legislature  is  my  proposal  for  expansion  of  this 
program  area.  If  approved  by  the  members  of  that  body,  this  program  will 
not  encourage  placement  in  Montana  of  large  industrial  facilities.  This 
administration  has  not  done  that  in  the  past  and  does  not  propose  to  do  that 
in  the  future. 

Instead,  the  Montana  Office  of  Commerce  in  the  Governor's  Office 
would  seek  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  agricultural,  renewable  resource- 
based  economy  so  that  meaningful  work  would  be  secured  for  all  our 
people. 

This  Office  would  seek  development  which  would  cause  minimal 
degradation  to  our  environment  and  would  limit  population  and  com- 
munity growth  rates  to  those  which  can  be  accommodated  without  undue 
disruption  of  existing  social  and  cultural  patterns. 

By  encouraging  economic  self-sufficiency,  this  Office  would  work  to 
bring  low  income  people,  including  Indians  into  the  mainstream  of 
Montana's  economic  life. 

This  Office  would  work  closely  with  the  National  Center  for 
Appropriate  Technology  and  the  Center  for  Innovation  in  Butte  to  define 
the  forms  of  intermediate  technology  which  would  best  serve  our  people  in 
the  senses  described  above.  We  have  the  unique  opportunity  to  initiate  in 
Montana  a  broad-based  effort  to  protect  our  unparalleled  quality  of  life 


while  setting  an  example  for  the  nation  of  the  viability  of  Dr.  Schumacher's 
conception  of  economic  development. 

This  Office  will  provide  marketing  and  management  assistance  to 
Montana's  small  businesses  and  work  with  other  organizations  to  develop 
and  expand  new  markets  for  Montana's  products  and  commodities  m  this 
country  and  abroad. 

This  Office  would  examine  state  and  federal  regulations  to  determine 
which  should  be  modified  or  eliminated  to  remove  barriers  to  small  scab- 
enterprise  and  appropriate  technology  experimentation.  Expanded  citizen 
interest  in  the  Alternative  Energy  Program  will  be  encouraged. 

Frankly,  with  Senator  Mansfield  retired,  we  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  keep  the  National  Center  for  Appropriate  Technology  in  Butte  by 
demonstrating  that  a  range  of  similar  activities  are  ongoing  in  Montana. 

There  are  numerous  pressing  and  critical  questions  which  must  be 
addressed  and  answered  as  specifically  and  rationally  as  possible.  Among 
these  questions  are: 

What  kinds  and  how  much  development  should  Montanans  allow  to 
maintain  a  healthy  balance? 

What  kinds  and  what  levels  ot  technology  will  best  allow  us  to  develop 
in  a  manner  that  improves  rather  than  degrades  our  lives? 

How  can  we  utilize  in-state  resources,  as  a  leverage  to  improve  our 
economy  and  society  for  Montanans,  even  though  many  of  the  resources 
within  our  borders  are  owned  by  the  federal  government  and  out-of-state 
corporations? 

We  are  part  of  an  interdependent  national  and  world  economy. 
Montana  is  not  an  island.  In  fact  we  are  more  dependent  on  other  areas  of 
the  nation  and  the  world  than  they  are  on  us.  To  what  extent  do  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  develop  Montana's  resources  to  help  perpetuate  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation? 

What  responsibility  do  we  Montanans  living  today,  have  to  provide  a 
legacy  for  future  generations?  I  believe  this  administration,  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  people  of  Montana  have  addressed  this  question  in  part  by 
creating  the  Constitutional  Renewable  Resource  Development  Trust  Fund 
and  the  permanent  Coal  Trust  Fund.  If  the  interest  on  the  Coal  Trust  Fund 
is  reinvested  and  assuming  coal  production  increases  by  a  modest  6  per 
cent  per  year,  by  vear  2006  at  7  per  cent  interest  rates  we  will  have 
accumulated  over  9.2  billion  dollars  in  the  Trust  Fund.  If  the  interest  is 
spent  each  year  the  fund  will  only  reach  5.2  by  year  1006.  This  morning  in  a 


meeting  with  the  Democratic  Leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  I 
proposed  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  reinvest  the  interest  to  earn  an 
additional  4  billion  dollars  and  to  avoid  dependence  on  a  resource  that  will 
deplete  during  our  lifetime. 

The  basic  question  underlying  all  others  and  confronting  this  public 
forum  is  that  defined  by  E.  F.  Schumacher  as  fundamental  to  all  issues 
general  I  v  regarded  as  economic:  what  are  the  values  by  which  we  will  shape 
our  lives  and  the  society  we  propose  to  build? 

The  people  of  Montana  have  answered  this  question  for  decades  by 
their  way  of  life.  No  group  of  people  anywhere  in  America  is  more  fiercely 
independent,  more  competent  to  meet  whatever  emergencies  may  arise, 
more  determined  to  make  their  own  way  without  outside  help  or  inter- 
ference. Our  farming  and  ranching  communities  are  in  many  ways  self- 
sufficient.  Yet.  the  people  living  in  these  communities  would  do  literally 
anything  to  assist  neighbors  in  trouble. 

We  in  this  state  have  a  vibrant  tradition  on  which  to  base  future 
deliberation  on  this  matter.  Yet,  we  must  go  further  and  return  to  the 
traditional  wisdom  which  finds  itself  in  the  rush  of  our  daily  lives  dead 
upon  our  lips. 

I  consider  this  Forum  of  crucial  importance  to  the  future  of  the  state 
where  five  generations  of  my  family  have  lived.  In  the  same  way  1  consider 
the  next  two  days  of  vital  importance  to  my  own  life  and  the  future  I,  as  an 
individual,  will  pursue. 

As  Governor,  I  am  confronted  on  most  days  of  most  weeks  with 
numerous  problems  and  minor  emergencies.  These  things  require  long 
hours  of  time  and  attention. 

As  a  result  of  the  contact  I  have  had  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Schumacher 
and  with  many  of  the  people  attending  and  running  this  Forum.  I  have 
resolved  that  1  must  set  aside  more  time  than  I  have  in  the  past  to 
contemplation  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  values  which  must  form  the 
foundation  of  a  truly  productive  life. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  man  who  travelled  extensively  in  his  own 
country  and  in  the  lands  surrounding  it.  As  he  walked,  he  saw  the  faces  of 
the  people  around  him.  sickness,  starvation,  hatred  and  fear.  This  man  was 
greatly  moved  by  what  he  saw. 

He  gave  his  life  to  healing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry  and  teaching  a 
way  to  become  free  of  hatred  and  fear. 

He  was  non-violent  at  all  times,  though  no  one  would  question  his 
strength.  This  man,  described  by  Dr.  Schumacher  and  others  as  a 
revolutionary,  told  his  followers: 


"How  blessed  are  those  who  know  they  are  poor;  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  theirs,"  he  said. 

For,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  accumulation  of  national  goods 
produced  in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  must  recognize  ourselves  as 
impoverished  if  we  do  not  live  according  to  the  simple,  but  intensely 
demanding  discipline  of  love. 

"How  blessed  are  the  sorrowful;"  he  said,  "for  they  shall  find 
consolation." 

For  when  we  cease  to  be  moved  by  the  frustration  and,  in  too  many 
cases,  the  real  destruction  of  human  beings  who  cannot  find  meaningful 
work  or  who  cannot  earn  a  living  to  feed  their  families,  and  do  not  feel  real 
sorrow,  we  cannot  ourselves  be  healed. 

This  man  said,  "How  blessed  are  those  of  a  gentle  spirit;  they  shall 
have  the  earth  for  their  possession." 

For  those  of  a  gentle  spirit  respect  the  earth  and  its  many  bounties. 
Michelle  Robinson  wrote,  "Among  Indian  people  a  person  who  shares  his 
possessions  or  gives  away  whatever  he  or  she  has  of  value  is  held  in  highest 
regard.  Generosity  is  a  reality  of  existence,  not  a  social  obligation." 

"How  blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  to  see  right  prevail; 
they  shall  be  satisfied." 

For  a  sense  of  justice  deeply  engrained  in  an  individual  is  evidence  of  a 
person  fully  alive  to  the  realities  and  contradictions  of  our  time.  Such  a 
person  rejoices  in  progress  made,  however  small,  in  establishment  of 
justice. 

"How  blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  God  shall  call  them  his  sons." 

For  those  possessing  the  vision  of  justice  are  not  self-righteous,  and 
they  will  bring  together  all  men  and  women  of  good  faith  to  fashion  a 
society  worthy  of  the  highest  capacities  of  humanitv. 

The  process  of  educating  ourselves  will,  I  trust,  be  furthered  by  the 
deliberations  of  the  next  two  days.  By  being  here,  you  have  given  firm 
recognition  to  your  responsibility  to  yourselves  and  to  your  communitv 
which  is  Montana.  As  Montanans,  we  all  acknowledge  that  we  have,  in 
addition,  responsibility  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  serve  its  real  needs 
insofar  as  we  are  able  without  destroying  the  treasures  entrusted  to  our 
stewardship. 

The  covenant  we  must  make  with  one  another  is  no  less  stringent  than 
the  one  demanded  by  our  countrymen  two  hundred  years  ago: 

"With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor." 


In  llir  weeks  pre.  ceding  the  Forum,  several  Montanans  were  each 
asked  to  write  a  brief  essay  on  the  subject  of  appropriate  tc.liiiolugv  lh.-r 
essavs  were  published  in  numerous  newspapers  across  Montana  prior  to 
the  Forum  to  focus  attention  on  the  Forum  and  promulgate  thought  and 
debate. 

Each  .■-..! \  was  then  responded  to  by  a  humanist  from  within  the  state 
at  the  Forum.  The  live  essavs  anil  live  responses  are  printed  herein  as  they 
were  delivered  at  the  Forum  on  Februarv  18,  1977. 
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Let's  Do  It  Our  Way!" 


ESSAYISTS 

MR.  BILL  BRYAN 
Director,  \orthem  Rockies 

Action  Group 
9  Placer  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana  59601 


MS.  MICHELLE  ROBINSON 

3505  Willoughby  Avenue 
Butte,  Montana  59701 


MR.  WARREN  JONES 
South  of  Harlowton 
Harlowton,  Montana  59036 


MR.  WYNN  RAINBOLT 
South  of  Hamilton 
Hamilton,  Montana  59840 


MR.  GEORGE  O'CONNOR 
c/o  Montana  Power  Company 
Butte,  Montana  59701 


RESPONDENTS 

MR.  JEFF  DEMETRESCU 

Department  of  Political  Science 
Carroll  College 
Helena,  Montana  59601 


MR.  FRANK  KROMKOWSKI 

Department  of  Philosophy 
Carroll  College 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

MR.  THOMAS  POWERS 

Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana  59801 

MR.  ALBERT  BORGMANN 

Department  of  Philosophy 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana  59801 

MR.  LAI  REN  M.  KINSEY 

Department  of  Political  Science 
Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715 


By  BII.I.  BRYAN.  JR. 

Unlike  many  Americans,  Montanans  today  are  blessed  with  a  precious 
opportunity:  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  actively  determine  and  create  our 
future.  At  the  same  time,  this  ability  poses  to  us  an  enormous  challenge. 
Can  we  muster  enough  creativity,  vision  and  hard  work  to  enact  a  strategy 
of  action  that  provides  us  with  a  healthy  and  enduring  future?  Or,  are  we 
going  to  allow  interests  and  forces  beyond  our  control  to  do  it  for  us.  their 
way? 

On  Februarv  18  -  19  in  Helena,  Governor  Judge  is  holding  a  public 
conference  on  the  future  of  Montana's  economic  development.  I F 1 1  — 
conference  should  be  seen  as  a  significant  step  as  to  how  Montanans  will 
answer  these  questions.  In  announcing  this  meeting,  the  Governor 
indicated  that  future  economic  development  does  not  have  to  have  the 
distruptive  environmental  and  social  impacts  of  past  activities.  Rather,  he 
feels  there  has  to  be  a  better  way  to  do  things.  We  Montanans  must  demon- 
strate to  both  the  Governor  and  ourselves  that  there  are  better  ways.  We 
must  show  that  the  sooner  we  adopt  economic  development  policies  where 
basic  human  values  and  ecological  principles  are  of  highest  priority,  the 
greater  chance  we  will  have  to  create  and  control  a  naturally  and  socially 
healthv  future.  Such  a  demonstration  of  beliefsand  corresponding  actions 
must  occur  at  the  February  meeting  and  in  subsequent  citizen  action. 

Montanans  know  that  most  of  this  state's  precious  natural  resources 
have  yet  to  be  developed,  although  there  are  incredible  pressures  to 
intensify  development  now.  This  pressure  concerns  us  not  because  we  are 
selfish,  backward  or  un-American,  but  because  surrendering  our  treasures 
to  these  demands  would  be  suicidal,  not  only  to  Montana,  but  to  humanity. 

Why  are  these  pressures  so  dangerous?  Because  such  demands  are 
based  primarily  on  a  malignant  appetite  for  material  wealth  at  any  cost. 
Characterized  by  bigness,  conspicuous  consumption,  waste,  technological 
fixes  and  domination  of  the  natural  world,  this  philosophy  of  development 
sees  people  as  statistics  and  measures  the  standard  of  living  as  if  it  were  a 
standard  of  consumption.  Far  more  basic  values  such  as  sharing,  thrifti- 
ness,  compassion,  sense  of  community,  freedom,  creativity  and  love  are  all 
but  forgotten. 


To  demonstrate  there  is  a  better  way  of  pursuing  development,  we  can 
-tart  by  actually  living  the  concept  articulated  by  our  state  constitution  — 
thai  Montanans  are  stewards  of  the  state's  land  and  natural  resources, 
holding  them  in  trust  for  future  generations.  This  people-orientation 
inherently  leads  to  a  better  type  of  economic  development,  one  that  can 
best  be  promoted  in  qualitative  terms  where  people  truly  matter.  It 
involves  a  view  of  economics  that  goes  beyond  measuring  material  goods  to 
include  moral  purpose. 

Sounds  like  motherhood  and  apple  pie?  Perhaps;  but  when  this  form 
of  economic  development  is  compared  to  much  of  Montana's  present 
practices,  there  is  a  radical  contradiction.  Colstrip3and  4,  Circle  West,  Ski 
Yellowstone,  the  Glasgow  Energv  Park,  second  home  development  in  the 
Flathead,  the  subtle  easing  out  of  the  independent  logger  and  farmer  in  the 
wood  products  and  agriculture  industries,  are  examples  of  activity  that 
directly  conflict  with  people-oriented  economic  development  principles. 
Furthermore,  such  activities  are  hastening  the  day  when  Montana  abdi- 
cates control  over  its  future  to  forces  beyond  its  control. 

What,  then,  is  appropriate  economic  development?  Many  states  like 
Mam,  Vermont,  California  and  Oregon  are  asking  similar  questions  and  are 
searching  for  answers  by  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  concept  of  appro- 
priate technology.  So  should  Montana. 

Appropriate  technology  is  a  way  of  doing  things  that  is  designed  to 
serve  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  characterized  by  smallness,  simplicity  and 
labor-intensive  rather  than  capital-intensive  activities.  It  is  ecologically 
tolerable,  based  primarily  on  careful  use  of  renewable  energy  and  material 
resources;  it  is  controllable  at  local  levels  and  responsive  to  human  needs. 
It  is  a  way  of  doing  things  that  puts  an  end  to  natural  and  human  resource 
exploitation  patterns. 

Appropriate  economic  development  in  Montana  would  make  full  use 
of  this  type  of  technology.  Montana  needs  economic  development  which 
would: 

1.  guarantee    long-term    prosperity   and    stability   for   Montana's 
economy; 

2.  provide  full  employment  and  meaningful  work  for  Montanans; 

3.  encourage  labor-intensive  activities  rather  than  capital-intensive 
ones; 

4.  maximize  the  share  of  economic  benefits  which  is  received  by 
Montanans  (as  opposed  to  people  elsewhere,  or  to  corporations) ; 

5.  equalize  distribution  of  economic  benefits  within  Montana; 


6.  provide  the  best  possible  support  for  psychological,  cultural  and 
spiritual  development  of  all  Montanans; 

7.  minimize  the  degradation  of  environmental  qualitv; 

8.  encourage  ownership  of  economic  enterprises  by  those  who  work 
in  them; 

9.  assure  citizen  control  of  political,  economic  and  social  insti- 
tutions; 

10.    preserve  Montana's  land-based  lifestyle  by  interfering  as  little  as 
possible  with  renewable-resource-based  industries. 

There  are  many  activities  now  taking  place  in  Montana  which 
emphasize  the  concepts  of  appropriate  technology.  Thanks  to  Senator 
Mansfield,  the  recent  creation  of  the  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology  (NC\T)  in  Butte  has  given  Montana  an  impressive  resource 
from  which  to  obtain  grants,  contacts,  information  and  advice.  A  Center 
for  Innovations  in  Butte  has  also  been  established  to  encourage  new- 
projects  and  inventions  in  the  field  of  appropriate  technology.  The  ongoing 
state  program  which  uses  a  portion  of  the  coal  severance  tax  to  fund 
renewable  alternative  energy  projects  should  be  especially  noted.  Thirty- 
one  grants  were  made  in  1976  through  this  program. 

Citizen  organizations  also  have  been  working  hard  in  promoting 
appropriate  development  activities.  The  Alternative  Energy  Resource 
Organization  (AERO)  has  been  particularly  effective  statewide  in 
promoting  alternative  energy  from  renewable  resources.  The  Northern 
Cheyenne  Landowners  Association's  recent  economic  alternatives 
workshop  and  grain-farm  and  communitv  garden  program  is  one  example 
of  appropriate  development.  The  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council's 
concerted  effort  to  protect  Montana's  renewable  resource  economy  by 
opposing  Colstrip  3  and  4  is  another  example.  So  is  the  recent  creation  of 
the  Montana  Trust  for  People  and  Land,  which  will  protect  agricultural 
land  and  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the  small  farmer.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
the  Environmental  Information  Center's  efforts  to  help  the  citizens  of 
Troy  develop  an  appropriate  economic  development  plan  for  their  com- 
munity. 

All  these  citizen  groups  strongly  endorse  the  goal  of  keeping  agri- 
culture the  number  one  economic  industry  in  the  state.  To  them,  maintain- 
ing a  sound  agricultural  economy  ensures  the  economic  way  of  life  that  is 
so  much  a  part  of  Montana's  heritage.  The  retention  and  enhancement  of  a 
strong  agricultural  economy  perpetuates  the  open  space  values  that  so 
distinctly  characterize  the  Montana  we  love.  For  agriculture  is  more  than 


producing  food  anil  other  materials  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  also 
pla\  -  an  essential  role  in  keeping  people  in  touch  with  the  land  and  allow- 
ing them  to  pursue  a  justifiable  way  of  life. 

However,  these  programs,  activities  and  intentions  are  minimal 
compared  to  what  has  to  be  done  to  re-orient  Montana's  economic  and 
resource  development  practices  along  appropriate  lines.  Hopefully,  the 
Governor  recognizes  that  the  magnitude  of  any  major  shift  in  economic 
development  practices  takes  strong,  courageous  and  creative  state  leader- 
ship. Perhaps  such  recognition  is  why  he  has  invited  E.F.  Schumacher,  the 
international  leader  of  appropriate  technology  activity,  to  keynote  the 
February  conference  in  Helena. 

Drawing  upon  the  creative  spirit  of  the  conference,  the  Governor, 
local  and  state  decision-makers  and  individual  Montanans  must  begin 
working  together.  We  need  to  identify,  evaluate  and  begin  implementing 
both  policies  and  concrete  actions  that  determine  our  commitment  to 
doing  things  a  better  way  along  appropriate  technology  lines.  Possible 
options  that  need  to  be  examined  include:  (1)  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity goals  committees  where  communitiesdefine  and  develop  their  own 
futures  instead  of  allowing  outside  economic  forces  to  do  it  for  them 
(example:  Missoula  Tomorrow);  (2)  the  creation  of  state  economic 
development  goals  so  as  to  support  lifestyles  we  believe  are  ecologicallv  and 
humanlv  stable  over  the  long  run;  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  land  banking 
svstem  that  will  act  to  help  solve  the  serious  problems  facing  young  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  their  ability  to  purchase  and  control  land  at  a  time  when 
land  inflation  and  taxes  are  making  family  farming  prohibitive;  (4)  the 
establishment  of  community  development  corporations  in  small  Montana 
towns  whereby  the  economic,  social  and  ecological  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity is  foremost  in  mind. 

The  Governor  should  seriously  consider  establishing  a  state  Office  of 
Appropriate  Technology  (OAT)  within  the  executive  branch  that  would 
assist  and  advise  him  and  all  agencies  in  developing  and  implementing  less 
costly  and  less  energy-intensive  technologies  in  governmental  policies  and 
activities.  California's  Governor,  Jerry  Brown,  has  already  established 
such  an  office  in  his  administration.  Possible  tasks  of  OAT  would  include 
critical  assessment  of  proposed  governmental  actions  so  that  in- 
appropriate economic  development  activity  would  be  checked  on  the  basis 
of  appropriate  technology  criteria  (If  OAT  were  in  operation.  State  support 
of  Ski  Yellowstone.  Colstrip  3  and  4.  and  the  Glasgow  Energy  Park  could 


ii r > t  occur).  OAT  could  also  do  employment  Impact  statements  for  major 
governmental  actions.  These  statements  would  assess  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  aspects  of  employment.  OAT  also  could  assess  state 
regulations  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Governorasto  what  regula- 
tions were  unduly  hampering  the  creativity  and  viability  of  small 
businesses  and  what  actions  could  be  taken  to  alleviate  such  problems. 

However,  a  Governor's  conference,  a  state  appropriate  technology 
office  and  various  appropriate  technology  projects  by  citizen  groups  are 
not,  by  themselves,  about  to  alter  the  traditional  forces  of  materialistic 
demands  and  resulting  shortsighted  economic  development  that  are  now 
preying  upon  Montana.  It  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  commitment  and 
hard  work  from  all  Montanans  to  make  these  proposals  a  reality. 

Economic  development  with  a  human  face  is  not  a  choice  but  a 
necessity  for  those  of  us  who  want  to  have  a  humane  future.  Montanans  are 
independent,  industrious  and  compassionate  people  who  have  an  unending 
commitment  to  the  survival  of  one  another  and  to  our  way  of  life.  We  are 
fortunate  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  inhumanities  of  massive  economic 
development  for  materialistic  gain  have  passed  us  by.  But  such  good 
fortune  does  not  hold  true  for  our  future.  We  simply  have  to  create  that 
ourselves.  Our  land,  heritage  and  people  provide  us  with  an  excellent 
beginning.  So  let's  get  on  with  the  task  before  us  and  do  it  our  way. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  and  other  Montanans  in  February  at  the 
Governor's  conference  in  Helena  to  begin  participating  in  creating  and 
implementing  a  plan  that  indeed  will  be  our  way.  Montana  and  its  future 
need  vou. 


Mr.  William  Bryan,  Jr. 

Director  of  Northern  Rockies  Vction  Group.  Mr.  Bryan  is  activelj 
working  on  implementing  bettei  ways  I"  develop  our  econom)  and 
conserve  mir  natural  surroundings  l"r  future  generations 


Response  to  Essay  H I 


AL  BORGMAY 

Dept.  c>f  Philosophy,  University  of  Montana. 


Bryan's  statement,  both  the  written  statement  that  was  published  in 
the  papers  and  his  statement  that  he  just  gave  is  so  reasonably  and  forth- 
right that  I  can't  help  asking,  "Why  does  not  everybody  agree",  "Why  is 
there  no  groundswell  of  support?  Where  are  the  people?"  I  raise  these 
questions  not  because  Bryan's  case  is  poorly  made,  but  because  it  seems  so 
strong.  And  not  because  his  cause  has  been  a  failure,  but  because  it  is  not 
clear  why  it  has  failed  to  be  a  resounding  success.  Some  how  the  spokes- 
men of  the  environment  and  of  social  justice  failed  to  reach  the  people  as 
fully  as  they  might,  and  so  we  must  ask,  first  of  all:  Where  are  the  people. 
Where  have  they  placed  themselves  in  the  present  crisis?  How  do  thev 
relate  themselves  to  the  established  powers?  I  propose  a  threefold  answer. 
First,  we  must  recognize  —  sobering  as  it  might  be  —  that  the  people  are  in 
an  uneasy  complicity  with  technological  progress.  Its  shaping  forces  may 
be  beyond  their  control,  as  Bryan  suggests,  but  not  necessarily  beyond 
their  agreement.  Technology,  after  all,  eases  the  harshness  of  life.  It  did- 
burdens  us  from  the  weight  of  responsibility  and  discipline.  It  detaches  us 
from  the  claims  and  annoyances  of  other  people.  It  is  hard  to  refuse 
technology,  and  hence  we  must,  at  least  in  the  quieter  moments  of 
reflection,  extend  sympathy  and  understanding  toward  people's  complicity 
with  the  established  tendencies.  One  fails  to  see  who  the  people  really  are 
when  one  sees  in  their  demands,  as  Bryan  does,  nothing  but  a  malignant 
appetite  for  material  wealth  at  any  cost.  After  such  an  indictment,  anv  call 
for  reform  will  have  a  harsh  and  puritan  ring.  Still,  it  is  an  uneasy  pact  that 
the  people  have  made  with  the  prevailing  powers,  as  Bryan  rightly  implies, 
and  it  is  the  uneasiness  which  is  fueled  from  within  the  experience  of 
technology  that  is  hopeful  and  will  be  consequential.  Moreso,  I  believe, 
that  the  uneasiness  we  feel  about  the  circle  of  diminishing  resources  that 
closes  about  us  from  without,  which  is  the  one  that  Bryan  invokes.  Here  I 
come  to  the  second  part  of  my  answer.  Technology  promises  a  rich  and  full 
lite,  but  it  delivers  a  life  of  ease,  disburdenment,  and  detachment,  and  that 
i>  reallv  a  life  of  weakness  and  insulation.  It  is  not  a  life  of  genuine  material 
wealth.  Technology,  beyond  a  point  that  we  have  long  passed,  leads  to  an 


impoverished  and  disenfranchised  existence.  The  richness  of  life  can  only 
be  had  by  one  who  opens  himself  to  it.  The  playing  of  music  requires  skill. 
The  participation  in  politics  needs  education.  And  the  bodily  experience  of 
the  mountains  call  for  strength.  The  experiences  that  technology  offers, 
which  need  no  skill,  education,  or  strength,  are  more  and  more  recognized 
for  the  counterfeit  that  they  are.  The  people  now  aspire  to  the  real  things, 
and  thev  begin  to  enjoy  this  strength  that  such  aspirations  call  forth.  It  is 
the  simple  life  that  is  truly  rich,  and  so  the  call  for  reform  need  not  have  the 
harsh  but  abstract  tone  it  tends  to  have  in  Bryan's  statement.  Let  it  bean 
encouraging  invitation  to  the  world  of  simple  and  vigorous  things.  But  who 
can  really  issue  that  invitation?  It  is  everyone's  task,  but  some  are  clearly 
in  a  more  promising  position  than  others.  I  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  few- 
observations  that  respond  to  Brian's  call  for  political  leadership  and 
cooperation.  It  is  easy  and  natural  to  enjoy  technological  gratification 
privately.  In  fact,  privacy  is  itself  a  much  promoted  product  of  technology. 
Technology  disburdens  us  from  having  to  share  entertainment  in  a  theater, 
the  water  fountain  in  the  city  square,  or  companionship  when  we  travel. 
But  the  endeavor  to  reach  the  world  of  simple  things  cannot  be  private. 
After  the  first  heroic  gestures  of  conservation  and  simplicity,  one  realizes 
that  we  will  succeed  altogether  or  not  at  all.  A  collective  affirmation  is 
needed.  But  who  can  it  arise  when  it  is  disbersed,  everyone  diffident,  and 
locked  into  the  privacy  of  technological  consumption?  It  may  yet  happen. 
But  political  leadership  would  be  certain  to  speed  it.  If  the  political  leader- 
ship in  this  state  affirms  and  exemplifies  a  life  of  vigor,  simplicity,  enjoy  — 
the  people  of  this  state  will  take  heart.  I  am  sure,  and  join  in  such  a  life.  A 
political  and  collective  affirmation  of  the  vigorousand  simple  life  is  needed 
to  give  Bryan's  proposal  the  hearing  and  the  success  it  deserves. 


Essaj  "'2 


Small 
Is  Not  All  That  Beautiful 


By  WARREN  B.  JONES 


\\  hatever  the  future  does  hold  in  store  for  Montana,  its  people  and 
their  livelihood,  we  ran  expect  considerable  advice  both  from  within  and 
without.  It  is  hard  pressed  we  will  be  to  winnow  the  facts  from  the  flood  of 
beliefs  as  to  what  really  constitutes  the  good  life.  Best  we  not  lose  sight  of  a 
fundamental  truth;  that  Montana  is  not  an  entity  unto  itself,  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  untouched  by  the  actions  of  others  and  they  by  us. 

Economists  will  no  doubt  play  a  role,  and  so  long  as  they  stick  to  the 
main  thrust  of  their  discipline  which  is  the  study  of  how  people  satisfy  their 
wants,  they  can  be  useful,  although  leading  a  perilous  existence.  However, 
when  they  start  saying  "how  should"  they  become  philosophers  making 
valuejudgementv  Now  thai  1-  everv  one's  games  and  no  more  professional 
than  vours  or  mine.  So  let  us  make  sure  which  hat  is  being  worn  and  how 
many  quicker-than-the-eve  changes  are  being  made. 

So  it  is  with  E.F.  Schumacher'sSmall Is  Beautiful  wherein  he  deplores 
the  dehumanizing  effects  of  mass  production,  mass  agriculture,  mass 
anvthing;  claiming  that  all  such  activities  have  fathered  the  unhappy 
urban  ghettos,  depopulated  our  rural  communities  leaving  them  to 
flounder  without  purpose  or  direction.  Good  grief!  I  didn't  know  it  was  all 
that  bad  —  and  still  don't. 

However,  there  are  problems  ahead  for  us  all,  and  Montana  agri- 
culture along  with  everything  else  could  be  on  the  threshold  of  exploring 
the  challenges  inherent  in  the  energy  problem. 

Few  will  denv  that  American  agriculture  today  is  little  other  than  a 
huge  energy  trade-off.  \v  hat  we  tend  to  forget  is  that  it  has  been  just  that 
for  centuries;  the  hoe,  the  shovel,  the  scythe,  the  fork  all  being  powered  by 
man,  yielding  but  recently  to  the  impact  of  large  supplies  of  cheap  energy 
applied  to  mechanical  design.  I  am  startled,  indeed,  to  discover  that  this 


How  ol  civilization  is  regarded  as  a  cause  of  some  deterioration  in  the 
human  condition.  There  are  environmental  problems,  yes;  there  are  social 
problems,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  them.  Yet  those  in  Montana 
agriculture,  while  concerned,  do  not  opt  as  yet  for  a  return  to  the  country 
life  of  eighty  years  ago. 

Our  problem  is  very  much  one  of  energy.  To  gracefully  revert  to  a 
societ)  increasingly  deprived  of  inexpensive  energy  could  demand  more 
poise  than  a  joy  of  labor  and  a  love  of  nature  may  be  able  to  sustain.  We 
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could  well  ask  ourselves;  have  we  in  this  country  over  the  last  half  century 
had  more  energy  than  was  good  for  us;  so  much  more  that  our  cultural, 
social  and  economic  arrangements  will  collapse  from  the  shock  of  with- 
drawal? Will  new  technologies  in  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  gain  us  the  time  to 
explore  the  possibilities  from  renewable  resources?  No  one  knows. 

Country  life  is  not  the  idyllic  life  that  Schumacher  would  have  it.  The 
flight  Irom  rural  areas  was  generated  as  much  by  the  absence  of  machinery 
as  by  its  appearance.  While  that  mav  sound  strange,  the  hoe  and  fork  and 
scoop  shovel  set  many  a  pair  of  feet  on  the  road  to  the  city  where  prospects 
seemed  both  brighter  and  less  fatiguing.  Let's  recognize,  too,  that 
education  has  historically  had  the  same  result.  Widen  one's  horizons  and 
he  will  travel  to  the  limits  of  his  new  found  boundaries  —  that  is  man's 
nature  and  we  should  be  thankful  for  it.  But  it  is  patently  unfair  to  blame 
size  and  mechanization  when  it  is  also  true  that  we  all  too  often  educate  our 
rural  youth  for  export.  To  live  close  to  the  land  is  to  endure  nature's 
vagaries  as  well  as  her  pleasures.  The  climate  of  the  Great  Plains  has 
certainly  caused  some  to  seek  the  stahihtv.  and  even  the  anonymity  of  the 
city  and  large  scale  organizations. 
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Montana  rides  on  a  sea  of  coal,  the  development  of  which,  with  the 
inevitable  disruption  of  our  surroundings,  is  the  source  of  no  small  debate. 
While  unnerving  to  us,  still  we  must  remember  that  many  of  our 
necessities  and  no  few  of  the  amenities  we  currently  enjoy  are  provided  at 
the  expense  of  a  brother'senvironment.  To  provide  us  with  physicians,  the 
steel  and  brick  for  hospitals,  means  that  someone  puts  up  with  smoke  for 
our  benefit.  We  may  be  on  the  verge  of  discovering  how  truly  inter- 
dependent we  all  are. 

Schumacher  could  have  revealed  much  more  concerning  what  he 
knows  about  organic  agriculture.  Nitrogen  production  is  a  massive  user  of 
scarce  natural  gas.  Are  there  other  ways  of  meeting  this  same  need,  of 
encouraging  living  organisms  in  the  soil  to  provide  nutrients  for  growing 
plants?  Has  the  easy,  energy  rich  path  that  has  been  available  in  the  past  led 
us  down  an  unsustainable  and  temporary  course.  Some  are  asking  these 
questions.  They  are  the  "muck  and  mystery  people"  of  whom  Schumacher 
speaks  so  fondly.  Thev  could  well  uncover  the  information  that  agri- 
culture and  the  world  will  desperately  need  tomorrow. 

Finally,  if  we  are  forced  into  seeking  survival  by  dispersal  to  the 
countryside,  by  becoming  small  and  therefore  beautiful  as  Schumacher 
and  others  would  have  it,  do  you  think  we  would  dare  to  hope  that  govern- 
ment would  join  the  march,  be  it  an  advance  or  retreat? 


\  Montana  rancher,  Mr.  Jones  is  using  Appropriate  Technolog)  to 
improve  his  ranchingand  farming  operations.  Mr.  Jones  is  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Two  Dot  Land  and  Livestoi  k 
Co  and  a  directoi  "I  the  Federal  Reserve  Hank  ol  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


B>  LAUREN  McKINSEY 

Warren  Jones  has  provided  us  here  with  an  alternative  perspective 
that  I  think  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration  as  we  confront  the  major 
issues  of  growth  and  prosperity  that  face  Montana.  His  varied  life 
experiences,  which  are  centered  on  an  avid  appreciation  of  the  Montana 
land,  provide  him  with  a  kind  of  insight  that  we  do  not  all  directly  share, 
but  which  is  nonetheless  instructive  to  each  of  us.  I  recommend  a  close 
reading  of  his  paper,  where  he  very  frugally  delivers  an  important  message 
in  a  careful  choice  of  words,  appropriate  arguments,  and  a  sharp  focus.  I 
hope  to  emulate  him  here  today,  both  in  brevity  and  in  clarity  in  giving  my 
own  alternative  interpretation,  because  —  as  he  pointed  out  —  correctly 
—  there  are  many  different  readings  of  Small  is  Beautiful,  and  my  own 
leads  to  some  conclusions  that  are  at  slight  variance  with  those  of  Mr. 
Jones.  To  begin  with,  I  would  modifv  the  idea  that  Small  is  Not  All  That 
Beautiful.  I  would  argue  instead  that  a  proper  conceptualization  is  that 
Small  is  Not  Always  Beautiful,  and  I  believe,  given  this  third  inter- 
pretation. Dr.  Schumacher  would  not  disagree.  In  fact,  I  think  the  key 
word  in  our  discussion  here  today,  as  will  be  brought  out  later,  is  not  small 
at  all.  The  key  word  is  going  to  be  "appropriate".  Clearly,  there  are  some 
activities  for  which  a  large  scale  of  social  interaction  is  quite  appropriate. 
There  are  others  for  which  a  small  scale  of  social  interaction  isappropriate. 
Professor  Schumacher  emphasizes  the  case  for  small,  because  our  culture, 
in  general,  overstates  the  case  for  largeness,  and  overvalues  progress  that  is 
growth  towards  largeness.  But  it  would  be  equally  dogmatic  to  insist  here 
today  that  small  is  always  appropriate.  In  fact,  if  we  take  small  always  to  be 
appropriate,  we  wouldn't  need  both  words  to  convey  this  same  single 
meaning.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  must  attempt  to  discriminate 
among  kinds  of  activities  in  order  to  discover  the  right  scale  of  organization 
for  each.  This  is  easier  stated  than  accomplished.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  from  a  scale  of  activity  that  I've  worked  closely  with  the  last  few 
vears.  Think  of  the  phrase  "Local  self  determination."  Everyone  agrees 
that  this  is  a  valid  principle,  but  conflict  will  always  arise  in  an  instance 
over  its  implementation.  What  is  the  proper  unit  of  self-determination  at 
the  level  of  urban  community?  for  example.  Should  the  people  living  on 


the  urban  fringe  be  allowed  In  determine  their  own  life  style,  and  resist 
annexation  to  a  city  in  need  of  planning  and  orderly  growth?  Or  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  urban  community  as  a  whole  possess  the  right  to 
choose  expansion,  which  benefits  the  majority,  but  at  the  expense  of 
suburban  individuals  seeking  autonomy?  Both  ol  these  are  examples  of 
self-determination.  Both  are  appropriate.  They  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
each  other.  What  is  the  proper  size  of  the  self-determining  unit?  I  suggest 
that  there  arc  no  major  assumptions  that  give  us  the  answer  to  that.  This 
case  is  outlined  only  to  illustrate  the  hard  choices  we  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  make  here  around  a  very  fine  line.  And  we  would  do  ourselves  an 
injustice  here  today,  and  in  the  tuture,  if  we  insist  on  framing  our  choices 
in  extremes.  It  is  not  a  question  of  large  versus  small.  It  is  a  question  of 
properly  identifying  the  appropriate  scale  of  an  activity,  depending  upon 
its  nature.  Equally  important  in  this  respect  is  that  we  choose  the 
appropriate  criterion  for  determining  when  an  activity  should  be  carried 
out  on  a  small  scale,  a  large  scale,  or  somewhere  in  between.  We  tend  to 
judge  activities  solely  in  economic  terms.  I  think  that  this  isone  of  the  key 
themes  that  Dr.  Schumacher  points  out.  And  I  would  hope  today  that  we  do 
not  come  away  having  solved  the  future  of  Montana  as  well.  These  are  not 
necessarily  co-terminus.  We  need  to  inject  in  our  discussion  other  social 
and  human  values  that  allow  us  to  reach  different  conclusions  of  proper 
scale  of  activity.  We  must  reject  the  conclusion  that  large  is  necessarily 
best  because  it  creates  the  most  economic  per  unit  cost  to  each  of  us  as 
citizens.  W  e  will  learn  to  appreciate  a  smaller  lifestyle,  based  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  existence,  only  when  we  begin  to  compare  economic  criteria  with 
these  other  human  and  social  values.  It  is  an  acceptance  of  these  other 
values  that  leads  Dr.  Schumacher  to  the  avenue  of  decentralization  of 
production  as  the  middle  way  between  mass  industrial  society  and 
primitive  agrarianism.  Indeed,  Dr.  Schumacher  does  not  call  for  the  re- 
incarnation of  nineteenth  century  agriculture  in  Montana.  A  return  to  the 
land  based  on  a  mass  exodus  from  the  cities  would  be  more  disastrous  than 
the  existing  metropolitan  crisis.  The  land  cannot  support  two  hundred 
million  people,  scattered  on  ten  or  twenty  acre  plots.  A  middle  way,  cities 
and  towns  of  moderate  population,  is  an  answer.  We  have  that  middle  way 
in  Montana  today.  We  seek  not  a  return  to  a  mo  re  primitive  way  of  life,  but 
a  means  to  maintain  the  scale  of  life  which  we  currently  enjoy.  Can  we 
survive  in  Montana  with  relatively  autonomous  economic  units?  That  is 
what  the  workshops  and  the  rest  of  this  forum  is  about.  I  am  convinced  that 
again  the  answer  lies  with  the  concept  of  appropriateness.  Given  the 
choice.  I  would  support  the  use  of  our  basic  life  support  resources,  the 


water  and  the  land,  in  their  most  appropriate  manner,  which  I  believe  to  be 
in  agriculture,  rather  than  industrial  development.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  we  will  not  he  able  to  compromise,  h  can  I"-  shown  that  our  resource 
base,  the  land  and  the  water,  is  useful  for  both  agriculture  and  industrial 
development.  But  if  we  can  have  it,  ultimately,  for  only  one  activity,  whn  h 
scarcity  may  one  day  dictate,  which  will  that  be?  I  think  I  know  the  answer. 
It  must  be  in  a  renewable  use.  We  must  resist  the  diversion  of  land  and 
water  from  its  most  appropriate  use  to  something  thai  is  simply  useful  for. 
We  must  explore  all  avenues  possible  to  keep  agriculture  as  the  base  of  the 
Montana  economy.  Indeed.  Mr.  Jones,  Montana  is  not  an  entity  unto  itself. 
Governor  Judge,  not  an  island  in  the  Rockies,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Vi  e  do  have  a  commitment  to  nation  and  world.  I  only  hope  that  we 
will  find  solutions  so  that  our  actions  can  continue  to  touch  the  world  in 
the  way  that  we  know  best,  the  production  of  food.  Thank  you. 
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B>  MICHELLE  ROBINSON 

(Asa  mother  of  two  children)  i  am  hopeful  that  the  vision  of  progress 
for  Montana's  economy  includes  consideration  for  cultural  values  of  my 
Indian  ancestry.  Oppression  and  misunderstanding  of  the  Indian  view  of 
life  have  occurred  throughout  my  lifetime  and  my  forefathers.  We  must 
strive  for  a  spirit  of  tolerance  which  will  pervade  those  decisions  that  will 
affect  the  framework  of  our  children's  lives. 

What  spirit  is  it  which  moves  Montana's  people,  govern  sour  manners 
and  customs,  and  gives  tone  to  Montana's  social  organizations  and 
institutions?  The  answer  embodies  a  basic  conflict  which  exists  in  Montana 
today.  We  are  faced  with  tremendous  pressure  to  develop  vast  amounts  of 
natural  resources  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  worldwide  energy  demands, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  we  are  duty  bound  tocarefullv  studv  the 
impact  of  development,  and  utilize  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
ourselves  and  future  generations. 

To  understand  the  processes  and  problems  of  the  conflict  we  must 
study  both  sides  of  the  situation  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  interaction 
between  them.  It  is  this  interaction  which  is  of  concern  to  me,  because  it  is 
here  that  we  will  demonstrate  our  values,  and  indicate  our  esteem  and 
respect  for  each  other.  In  understanding  this  interaction  we  must  have 
tolerance  and  respect  for  all  shades  of  opinion  before  we  can  come  to  a 
consensus  of  what  it  is  that  the  people  of  Montana  truly  want  in  terms  of 
our  future  economy  and  society. 

"Tolerance  in  our  interaction  ",  is  a  phrase  which  touches  the 
richness  of  Montana's  cultural  heritage,  the  depth  of  feelings  of  Montana's 
citizens,  and  measures  the  endurance  of  our  values.  We  do  not  all  share  the 
same  beliefs,  nor  the  same  value  system.  The  reality  of  our  different 
perspectives  dictates  that  we  should  explore  the  effects  these  have  on  our 
mutual  understanding. 

Value  differences  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  example.  Indians  and 
non- Indians  place  different  emphasis  upon  upward  social  mobility.  To  non- 
Indians  the  accumulation  of  degrees  in  higher  education,  wealth,  or 
material  goods  can  lead  to  greater  regard  and  upward  social  mobility. 
Contrast  this  to  the  Indian  viewpoint  that  upward  social  mobility  is  not 
desirable  il  it  removes  one  from  his  or  herfamilvand  that,  indeed,  in  and  of 


itself  is  an  empty  goal.  To  Indian  people  true  wisdom  is  gained  through 
years  of  living,  experiencing,  and  listening,  and  this  brings  respect.  Among 
Indian  people  a  person  who  shares  his  possessions  or  gives  away  whatever 
he  or  she  has  of  value  is  held  in  highest  regard.  Generosity  is  a  reality  of 
existence  not  a  social  obligation.  The  oldest  ones  are  most  respected 
because  only  they  have  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  make  decisions. 
Other  cultures  place  value  on  youth,  trying  all  sorts  of  remedies  to  retain  a 
fleeting  vouth.  Among  Indian  people  old  age  and  the  wisdom  of  years  is 
respected  as  the  most  noble  accomplishment. 

Indian  and  non-Indian  perceptions  of  the  world  are  based  on  different 
value  systems;  both  have  worth,  and  both  represent  ways  of  thinking 
which  should  be  considered  in  the  future  economic  development  of 
Montana.  Our  future  economv  and  society  must  be  guided  by  an  under- 
King  philosophy  compatible  with  Montana's  values. 

In  Small  Is  Beautiful,  E.F.  Schumacher  asks  if  economic  laws  are  free 
from  values.  NO!  Thev  must  not  be!  Too  often  those  making  the  decisions 
do  not  consider  or  seem  to  be  far  removed  from  religious  and  spiritual 
values.  Decision-makers  must  consider  the  fact  that  the  variety  of  values 
among  Montanans  are  all  equally  important,  and  that  all  people's  values 
must  be  accounted  for  in  forming  the  basic  structure  of  our  economic  and 
cultural  society. 

Within  the  confines  of  these  different  values  we  are  witnessing 
another  conflict  which  has  been  created  by  humanitarians  themselves. 
Thoughtful  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  "standard  of  living"'  for 
the  poor  and  under-privileged.  We  have  in  the  past  succeeded  in  raising 
general  economic  prosperity.  We  now  find  that  some  of  those  in  the 
vanguard  of  human  rights,  championing  a  socio-economic  thrust,  are  now- 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  those  very  people  who  were  once  the  object 
of  their  efforts,  because  they  are  now  consuming  too  much!  It  seems  that 
those  who  cannot  "afford"  to  be  energy  or  development  conscious  are  in 
some  instances,  those  who  once  generously  shared  in  the  materialistic.  If 
they  can  now  afford  to  become  "redeemed"  by  their  rejection  of  those 
materialistic  values  this  illustrates  the  need  for  a  long-term  economic 
ethos.  This  ethos  should  take  into  account  needs  and  expectations  of 
people,  but  at  the  same  time  teach  that  acquisition  of  material  goods  as  an 
end  in  itself  is  disrespectful  to  the  finite  resources  of  our  Mother  earth. 
Economic  development  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Rather,  economic 
prosperity  should  be  viewed  as  a  tool  to  raise  mankind  to  a  higher  level  of 
compassion  and  understanding. 

E.F.  Schumacher  asks,  "Is  economic  growth  more  important  than  any 


spiritual  or  religious  values'  ll  is  riot  a  question  ol  choosing  between 
modern  growth  anil  traditional  stagnation,  it  is  a  question  of  finding  the 
right  path  ol  development,  the  Middle  Way  between  materialist  heedless- 
ness and  traditional  immobility,  in  short,  of  finding  the  Right  Livelihood." 
The  people  would  be  best  served  if  the  spirit  which  moves  decision 
makers  i-  based  upon  lln-  understanding. 


Response  l<>  Essay  °.'y 


By  JEFF  DEMETRISC1  . 
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Mrs    Mi.  helle  Robinson 

Native  American  Indian  Mrs.  Robinson,  a  former  Miss  Indian 
Vmerica,  is  knowledgeable  in  the  field  'it  the  Montana  American 
Indian  culture  and  history.  Mr-.  Robinson  is  concerned  with  (he 
ethical  foundations  of  Montana-  future  development. 


Mv  name  is  Jeff  Demestrescu  etc.,  and  what  I'm  going  to  -,i\  in 
response  to  Michelle's  paper  might  sound  strange  to  some  of  you.  It  is  not 
the  -tuff  of  conventional  political  science.  Hut  it  can,  I  feel,  lead  us  to  a 
deeper  politic,  which  can  contribute  guidelines  for  our  future.  E.r. 
Schumacher,  who  will  speak  here  tomorrow,  warns  us  in  his  many  writings 
to  be  aware  of  the  use  of  purely  empty  quantitative  concepts.  We  are  not 
interested,  he  says,  in  growth  or  not  growth.  That's  not  the  question. 
Instead  he  tells  us  that  which  is  required  and  healthy  and  good  should 
grow,  and  that  which  is  not  required,  unhealthy,  and  evil  should  diminish. 
The  main  question,  then,  which  should  preoccupy  us  when  we  think  ol  the 
future,  should  be:  Where  do  we  look  for  guidelines7  I  want  to  offer  three 
sources  of  the  good,  resources  which  are  appropriate,  and  can  lead  us  to  see 
what  is  required  and  what  is  healthy.  One  extremely  valuable  source  for  me 
of  guidelines  is  the  cultures  of  archaic  and  primitive  societies.  I  use  both  of 
these  words  —  archaic  and  primitive  —  in  a  positive  sense,  no  in  a  negative 
or  pejorative  sense,  as  it  used  in  our  modern  culture.  To  the  primitive,  the 
world  is  not  divided  into  human  and  not  human, animateand  non-animate 
realms.  The  primitive  was  neither  a  detached  observer,  nor  an  exploiter  of 
nature.  He  was  of  it  and  in  it.  He  did  not  stand  alone  in  the  universe,  but 
was  at  one  with  it.  Similarly,  in  archaic  cultures,  nature  was  embraced  as  if 
it  were  a  beloved  person,  in  whom  —  as  in  ourselves  —  something  sacred 
dwells.  Thus  we  find  in  Chinese  Taoist  culture  that  the  great  Tao  flows 
everywhere.  Much  closer  to  home,  in  North  American  Indian  culture,  we 
find  the  Great  Spirit,  whose  presence  made  every  object  holy,  as  much  the 
stone  as  man.  A  quote  from  Black  Elk  illustrates  this  stance:  Hesays,  "W  e 
regard  all  created  beings  as  sacred  and  important,  for  everything  as 
influence  which  can  be  given  to  us,  through  which  we  may  gain  a  little 
more  understanding,  if  we  are  attentive."  To  Black  Elk  all  things  are  works 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  within  all  things.  Hie  trees,  grasses,  rmr-. 
mountains,  animals,  and  —  as  he  calls  them  —  "the  winged  peoples".  To 
understand  this,  however,  we  must  be  attentive.  Many  think  that  this 
stance  is  heathenistic.  The  heathen,  a-  Christians  once  thought,  bows 


down  to  wood  and  stone,  but  the  point  could  not  be  more  wrong.  In  fact,  he 
bows  not  down  nor  up,  but  merely  towards.  Wood  and  stone  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  cosmos,  he  sees  around  him.  Their  presence  is  to  be 
acknowledged  and  respected,  and  their  nature  to  be  daily  integrated  into 
the  world  view.  We  must,  then,  be  attentive  and  reverent  towards  the  rest 
of  the  natural  world.  Another  valuable  source,  1  would  maintain,  is  poetry. 
A  few  examples  will  suffice:  Goethe,  who  compared  the  earth  and  our 
atmosphere  to  a  great  living  being,  perpetually  inhaling  and  exhaling. 
Francis  Thompson,  who  said,  "Thou  can't  stir  a  flower  without  troubling  a 
star."  And  finally,  Dylan  Thomas,  who  wrote,  "The  force  that  through  the 
green  fuse  drives  the  flower  drives  my  red  blood."  This,  then,  is  another 
source,  another  attentive  source,  whose  reference  stems  from  seeing  all  as 
interdependent  and  all  as  alive.  The  last  source  I  shall  mention  is  ecology, 
which  may  become  the  key  science  of  the  future.  But  the  ecology  I  am 
talking  about  is  that  of  the  nature  mystics,  who  did  not  take,  as  many  of  our 
scientists  do  today,  a  merely  reductionist,  functional  stance  toward  nature, 
but  moved  with  caution  within  the  world.  Why  caution?  Because  our  poor 
hides  are  at  stake.  But  caution  towards  nature,  because  caution  is  an 
expression  of  love.  Kathleen  Rain  (?),  a  poet  and  biologist,  has  put  what  is 
needed  simply  in  a  line  from  one  of  her  poems:  "It  is  not  birds  that  speak, 
but  men  learn  silence."  Attentiveness,  reverence,  a  sense  of  the  world  as  an 
interdependent  whole,  a  sense  of  the  world  as  alive,  caution,  silence  — 
these  are  our  guidelines  to  that  that  is  required.  That  that  is  healthy  and 
good.  How  should  you  regard  my  statements?  They  should  not  be  judged  as 
a  matter  of  belief  or  disbelief.  This  is  to  evade  the  essential  issue.  Only  by 
dealing  with  the  possibility  of  an  inner  divinity  within  all  things,  and  by 
exploring  that  within  our  lives,  could  you  approach  a  position  of  discern- 
ment. To  conclude,  we  have  many  guidelines  to  serve  us  well.  I  have  stated 
but  a  few  of  them  which  can  aid  us  in  determining  which  should  grow  and 
which  should  diminish.  I  am  a  political  scientist  by  profession,  not  an 
anthropologist,  a  poet,  an  ecologist,  but  it  is  through  an  examination  of 
these  areas,  and  the  contents  of  these  disciplines  that  we  should  construct 
our  future.  They  tell  us  and  instruct  us  about  human  beings,  ourselves, 
human  imagination,  and  the  relationships  with  the  world  of  which  humans 
are  a  part.  As  a  political  scientist  I  would  strongly  caution  against  the 
concentration,  as  is  usual  within  political  science,  upon  power  —  of  the 
state  or  national  interests.  For  these  only  produce  a  politics  of 
incoherence,  in  which  all  others,  and  nature,  are  seen  as  alien,  or  at  best, 
only  as  instrumental!)'  useful  "they"  or  "it".  Politics  to  me,  and  the 
politics  which  we  shall  need  to  design  our  future,  does  not  limit  itself  to 


merely  the  public  realm  or  to  the  business  or  government  end  of  business. 
Politics  is  that  which  we  can  and  need  to  do  together, and  this  includes  the 
natural  world.  We  need  a  deeper  politics,  a  more  mystical  politics  than  we 
have  at  the  present.  We  need  a  politics  not  only  of  the  concrete,  but  one  in 
which  we  connect  to  other  beings,  not  simply  human  beings  alone...  In 
such  a  way  that  our  relationships  become  a  living  recognition  that  each 
being  is  an  emanation  of  a  transpersonal  source,  and  therefore  capable  of 
participating  in  the  transformation  of  the  present,  and  the  creation  of  the 
future.  We  need  men  and  women  in  the  political  and  economic  arena  who 
are  attentive  to  the  whole  natural  world,  and  who  can  practice  caution  and 
silence,  who  can  escape  the  limitations  of  the  ego  and  connect  with  a  higher 
self,  who  can,  in  the  words  of  William  Erwin  Thompson,  "See  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  a  culture  in  which  men  and  women  move  among  trees  and 
machines,  hearing  the  driads  in  the  one  and  the  molecular  chorus  singing 
in  the  crystal  lattice  of  the  other,  the  ninety-nine  names  of  god."  Thank 
you. 


Essa)  *  I 

By  WYNN  RAINBOLT 

I  came  from  New  Hampshire  to  Montana  to  find  clean  rivers  and  less 
people.  I  found  both.  In  order  to  stay  in  Montana,  a  friend  and  I  bought 
some  land  to  sell  and  to  live  on.  We  are  now  selling  the  land  and  so  have 
become  a  part  of  the  extremelv  complex  relationship  between  making 
money  and  retaining  some  of  those  clean  rivers.  On  a  smaller  scale  we've 
joined  Hoerner- Waldorf  and  Montana  Power  by  providing  a  real  and 
necessary  service  and  creating  some  real  problems  as  by-products.  And  I'm 
afraid  the  complexity  of  that  relationship  gives  me  ulcers,  because  I  have 
no  simple  solution  for  the  conflict  of  capitalism  vs.  land  that  supports  it 
are  not  on  the  same  side,  someday  the  will  have  to  be,  they  certainly  could 
protect  and  sustain  each  other,  but  back  to  earth. 
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I  came  to  Montana  to  get  away  from  population  density,  and  as  a  land 
developer,  I  am  apparently  destroying  the  values  that  brought  me  here. 
That's  a  fact,  since  there  is  no  way  to  introduce  more  people  to  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley,  or  any  other  finite  land  area,  without  changing  it.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  fact,  however,  that  the  introducton  of  more  people  has  to 
degrade  or  endanger  the  environment,  but  it  usually  happens  that  way. 
Our  attempt  at  controlling  the  use  of  the  land  we  are  developing  is  in  the 
form  of  restrictions,  both  of  people  and  their  actions,  and  of  covenants 
filed  on  the  land.  This  is  our  compromise,  and  probably  the  land  is  the 
loser. 


The  decision  as  to  how  to  develop  the  more  than  twenty-six  hundred 
acres  of  Monlana  land  we  purchased  was  not  made  for  two  years  after  the 
purchase.  The  land  was  planned  and  in  -nine  .in -a-  aln-adv  -urvrwd  In 
previous  owners  for  subdivisions  of  varying  sizes  and  intensity,  ranging 
from  five  acres  to  twenty  acres  or  more  per  plot,  so  that  kind  of 
development  was  and  still  is  possible. 

But  after  living  on  the  land  for  two  years,  and  spending  as  much  time 
as  possbile  learning  about  the  land  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  valley,  we  decided  to  try  another  type  ol  development.  This 
development  would  retain  the  character  of  the  land  and  would  still  return 
our  investment  and  make  us  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  those  two  years,  we  learned  that  the  land  is  prime  winter  game 
rangf  - u |i|n  u  I  inn  eight\  to  one  hundred  elk  and  lessei  numbers  ol  mule 
deer.  But  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  is  not  funded  to  pay  developers' 
prices,  so  we  couldn't  sell  to  them.  We  learned  that  the  land  supported  a 
sizeable  herd  of  whitetail  deer,  year-round,  two  to  four  dozen  wild  turkeys, 
many  bears,  a  few  moose,  and  all  the  less  dramatic  but  equally  important 
smaller  wildlife,  both  plant  and  animal,  that  live  in  old  apple  orchards, 
alder  and  willow  runs  and  pine  foothills.  We  then  figured  small,  in  terms  of 
impact,  was  beautiful.  We  even  began  looking  for  one  buyer  who  could 
afford  to  leave  the  property  alone,  who  could  let  the  public  use  it  with 
responsibility  and  who,  most  important,  could  protect  that  crucial  habitat. 

Lacking  that  buyer,  we  chose  sixteen  forty  acre  homesites.  plus  the 
three  already  in  existence,  all  non-contigous  and  all  located  as  often  as 
possible  near  existing  roadways.  With  excellent  legal  help,  we  drew  up 
three  double-columned,  small  print  pages  of  covenant  and  restrictions  and 
called  the  property  an  Association.  Almost  two  thousand  acres  of 
Association-owned  land  would  be  managed  for  wilderness  values.  We  also 
tried  to  provide  for  stock,  gardens,  buildings,  roads,  and  management  of 
land  and  water  while  still  maintaining  habitat  for  the  wildlife  that  exists 
now. 

The  land  use  policys  which  we  have  imposed  on  the  people  who  wish 
to  live  here  are  restrictive,  the  trade-off  is  a  large  area  to  steward  and  live 
on  which  will  remain  in  its  present  state  as  long  as  a  small  group  of  like- 
minded  people  desire  it.  Of  course,  we  have  trespassed  on  the  peculiarly 
American  "right"  to  own  land  and  have  the  freedom  to  use  it  any  way,  but 
we  have  provided  some  freedoms,  too. 


This  association  concept  of  land  use  might  be  a  solution  for  this 
particular  piece  of  land  in  the  specific  area  in  the  valley;  it  is  not  a  solution 
for  all  land,  everywhere.  Let  me  fly  a  little  and  imagine  a  society  in  which 
buyers  and  sellers  of  land  have  available  a  tremendous  amount  of 
information  about  the  land  with  which  they  are  dealing.  Agencies  such  as 
the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  individuals  such  as 
previous  owners  have  compiled  information  about  the  land  and  its 
relationship  to  the  drainage  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  buyer  and  seller  have 
this  knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  the  part  to  the  whole,  and  to  some 
extent,  the  problem  of  well-meaning  but  ignorant  usage,  as  well  as  simple 
greed,  could  be  alleviated.  Back  to  earth 

Some  land  should  be  developed,  some  should  not  and  there  is  a  lot  in 
between.  Some  land  can  protect  itself  against  much  development,  such  as 
the  land  around  the  Missouri  River  Breaks,  but  some  land  cannot,  and  it 
needs  help.  The  profit  motive,  where  land  is  sold  purely  as  a  commodity, 
like  a  petroleum  product,  is  unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  for 
government  at  a  distance  to  blanket  various  type  of  land  problems  with  one 
regulation  for  all.  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  for  all  land  to  remain  in  its  present 
state,  a  land  freeze.  And  here  is  where  I  go  fishing,  because  the  compromise 
necessary  to  maintain  in  Montana  what  was  lost  in  New  Hampshire  is  too 
long  and  involved.  However,  since  the  human  community  can  survive  with 
dignity  as  long  as  the  land  is  recognizable  and  useful  for  many  purposes, 
and  since  a  clean  river  is  a  good  index  of  no  development,  or  development 
with  knowledge  and  conscience,  I  vote  for  the  trout. 


Mr.  \\  win  Rainbolt,  III 

Mr.  Rainbolt  i~  a  graduate  ol  Harvard  I  niversity  with  a  degree  in 
English  Literature  and  is  currently  a  land  developer  in  the  Bitterrool 
Valley. 


Response  to  Essay  R4 


By  FRANK  KROMROWSKI. 

Department  of  Philosophy,  Carroll  College 


As  a  respondent  to  Mr.  Rainbolt's  paper,  to  a  group  that  has  probably 
not  read  Mr.  Rainbolt's  paper,  which  we  should  make  clear,  I  found  a 
number  of  difficulties  .  .  .  first  of  all  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Rainbolt.  and  1  do 
not  know  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  people  in  this  room.  And  that  I  think 
is  a  significant  fact  for  the  kind  of  dialogue  that  we  might  be  trying  to 
engender  at  a  conference  such  as  this.  Because  I  hear  a  number  ...  I 
haven't  heard  anyone,  I  think,  yet  disagrees  with  Mr.  Schumacher.  And  1 
wonder  whether,  to  the  extent  that  we  all  seem  to  be  agreeing,  whether  or 
not  we  are  actually  serving  the  function  of  a  dialogue,  or  can,  until  we 
recognize  a  few  important  items  about  what  we  don't  know  about  each 
other,  and  what  we  don't  know  about  being  human.  I  see  that  the 
discussions  of  the  various  panelists,  including  Mr.  Rainbolt,  have  raised  a 
number  of  options,  and  I  think  that  these  have  been  philosophical 
discourses  in  this  sense  —  trying  to  open  up  new  possibilities  for  us,  trying 
to  make  us  think  about  new  stories  that  we  might  tell.  And  Mr.  Rainbolt's 
dilemma,  I  think,  is  one  that  I  think  might  be  helpful  for  me  to  explore  a 
bit.  As  he  said  in  his  paper,  and  as  he  said  here,  he  came  to  Montana  from 
New  Hampshire  to  find  clean  rivers  and  less  people,  and  he  said  he  did. 
And  he  went  on  to  tell  a  storv  perhaps  about  what  he  would  like  to  do.  I 
think  he  has  a  number  of  images  of  the  future  and  of  himself  that  1  think 
are  interesting  to  explore,  because,  I  think  —  to  a  great  extent  —  we  have 
been  hearing  a  lot  of  agreement  about  what  those  images  are.  We  want  to. 
for  example,  first,  escape  certains  kinds  of  problems.  We  want  to  be 
developers  if  we  are  developers,  who  can  protect  the  wilderness,  so  that 
maybe  we  think  of  ourself  as  escapers,  as  potential  protectors,  as  people 
who  need  to  develop  some  kinds  of  things,  as  people  who  perhaps  want  to 
be  resaonable  profit  makers,  as  people  who  want  to  protect  the  wilderness. 
I  think  one  important  kind  of  value  and  image  that  Mr.  Rainbolt  puts  forth 
in  proposing  a  new  set  of  regulations  which  do  not  have  the  disadvantages 
of  old  sets  of  regulations,  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  land,  indicate 
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to  me  thai  he  is  also  trying  to  be  a  pragma!  ist.  He  is  not  trying  to  tell  a  story 

that  will  work  for  everyone  everywhere,  but  at  least  a  story  that  will  help 
bun  resolve  his  personal  dilemma.  A  number  ol  these  images,  such  as  the 
image  of  being  a  protector  of  the  wilderness,  seem  to  be  uncriticiz- 
able  I  rum  some  standpoints.  Another  image  that  might  seem  to  be 
uncriticizable  Irom  some  standpoint  would  be  the  image  of  ourselves  as 
planners  ol  Montana's  future.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  then'  1-  no  image 
that  is  uncriticizable,  and  that  Mr.  Rainbolt's  story  is  a  story  that  he  does 
not  know  how  to  tell,  nor  do  I  know  how  to  tell  the  story  of  Montana's 
future  in  a  coherent  way.  Criticism  of  images  is  easy.  If  I  were  to  sav  that 
it's  not  enough  to  be  a  planner,  it's  not  enough  to  be  a  protector,  it's  not 
enough  to  be  a  person  who  has  a  system  of  land  inventorv  information  — 
thai  would  be  very  easy.  I  could  think,  for  example,  that  even  if  we  had  a 
land  inventory,  taking  everv  bit  of  information  from  every  previous 
generation  of  land  . . .  of  people  who  have  lived  on  a  particular  plot  of  land  . 
.  .  that  in  itself,  simply  and  clearly,  does  not  tell  us  what  to  do  with  that 
land.  So,  it's  in  a  sense  easy  to  criticize  an  image  of  us  as  planners  of 
Montana's  future.  We  not  onlv  do  not  know  what  the  future  ought  to  be 
like,  but  the  whole  point  of  a  conference  like  this  would  be,  first  of  all,  to 
admit  that  we  do  not  know  what  that  future  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  conference 
based  on.  at  least  ideally,  on  the  idea  and  the  recognition  that  we  do  not 
know  what  story  to  tell,  so  that  every  story  that  is  being  told  todav,  rather 
than  being  agreed  with,  ought  to  be  criticized  as  severely  as  possible.  Mr. 
Borgmann  talked  about  an  ideal  of  simplicity.  One  of  my  favorite 
philosophers,  John  Ohman,  says,  "To  be  simple  is  thought  to  be  easy." 
But  no  judgment  is  more  superficial.  Gaining  simplicity  and  overcoming 
artificial  complexity  is  perhaps  mankind's  . . .  or  humankind's  greatest  and 
last  achievement.  I  would  like  you  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  see 
yourself  standing  on  a  beach  before  the  sun  has  risen  .  .  .  before  the  tide 
has  begun  to  ebb  . . .  and  you  are  wondering  about  what  future  to  tell  about 
Montana's  .  .  .  what  story  to  tell  Montana's  future.  Imagine  yourself  on 
this  beach,  at  a  particular  moment  you  say,  "Let  the  tide  ebb."  And  the 
tide  begins  to  ebb.  In  another  moment,  at  the  appropriate  time,  vou  say, 
"Let  the  sun  rise."  And,  sure  enough,  the  sun  rises.  A  few  minutes  later 
you.  at  the  appropriate  time  say.  "Let  the  mist  vanish."  And  the  mist 
vanishes.  Then  you  say.  "Let  the  fish  jump."  And  the  fish  begin  to  jump. 
And  you  say.  "Let  the  seagulls  fly."  And  the  seagulls  begin  to  fly.  Then 
you  say.  "Let  human  beings  appear."  I  think  at  this  point,  human  beings 
appear,  and  begin  doing  things  that  human  beings  do.  The  key  think,  I 
think  about  being  a  human  being,  as  opposed  to  being  a  seagull  or  a  fish 


perhaps,  is  that  we  don't  know  what  to  do  when  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
beach.  That's  our  primal  ...  or  primordial  situation.  We  as  persons,  are  in 
the  situation  of  having  to  rule  our  em  ironment.  That  is.  we  have  to  ai  t  in 
term  of  insights  into  our  environment,  but  unlike  the  seagull  perhaps  .  .  . 
I'm  stereotyping  seagulls  .  .  seagulls  perhaps  have  less  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  to  do  ...  so  that,  if  we're  telling  a  number  of  stories  about 
Montana's  future  here,  I  think  one  of  the  important  kinds  of  thing'-  is  to 
see  that  our  original  human  situation  is  such  that  we  not  onlv  do  not  know 
what  story  to  tell,  but  that  all  the  stories  we  have  been  telling  have  either 
been  too  difficult  to  act  on.  because  ol  some  kind  of  lack  of  readiness  of 
preparation  in  our  lives,  or  perhaps  loo  contradictory  to  act  on  without 
destroying  our  environment.  So  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dilemma  whii  li  i 
somewhat  like  the  dilemma  that  Mr.  Rainbolt  finds  himself  in,  coming  to 
Montana,  finding  that  he  had  a  story  to  act  out,  a  drama  to  play  out,  and 
finding  that  his  story  itself  seems  to  have  led  him  unwittingly  to  do  things 
he  didn't  want  to  do.  So  that  if  we  are  to  try  to  take  up,  for  example,  a  story 
that  Mr.  Rainbolt  ends  with  his  paper  with  . . .  since  I  vote  for  the  trout ...  I 
guess  the  important  kind  of  question  we  should  ask  of  each  of  us,  and  Mr. 
Rainbolt  himself,  is:  What  does  it  mean?  Do  you  know  at  all  what  you're 
talking  about?  It's  that  we  engage  in  a  dialogue  and  conversation  from  the 
standpoint  of  recognizing  not  only  that  we  don't  know  what  story  to  tell, 
but  that  most  likely  the  stories  we  tell  are  full  of  contradictions  and 
antagonisms,  so  that  if  I  we  re  for  example  myself  to  say:  We  can  resolve  the 
problem  of  land  development  and  control  of  unwanted  kind  of 
development  through  a  program  called  democratic  socialism,  I  would  say: 
Yes,  if  you  understand  what  democratic  socialism  is,  that  might  help.  But, 
most  likely,  neither  you  nor  I  fully  understand  what  that  story  involves,  so 
that  we're  speaking  —  I  hope  we  recognize  that  we  speak  —  from  behinda 
veil  of  ignorance.  And  if  we  do,  then  perhaps  the  story  we  tell,  as  a  result  of 
this  conference  will  beat  least,  if  not  a  glorious  future  for  Montana,  at  least 
a  less  destructive  future  than  many  human  stories  that  have  been  told. 
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MONTANA'S  FUTURE  - 
CONFLICT  OR  COMPROMISE? 

By  GEORGE  W.  O'CONNOR 


In  these  statements  I  do  not  purport  to  be  the  spokesman  for  Montana 
business,  particularly  when  the  topic  of  economic  development  in 
Montana  is  the  focal  point.  The  business  interests  in  Montana  are  too 
diverse  for  a  single  viewpoint  to  represent  them  on  all  issues. 

Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  the  business  community  can  and 
does  agree  on  a  rather  broad  spectrum  of  issues,  because  businessmen  tend 
to  be  united  by  the  common  ties  of  their  Montana  heritage  and  because 
they  possess  ample  measures  of  ihe  frontier  virtue  of  common  sense. 

As  a  starting  point,  the  business  community  can  embrace  heartily 
Gov.  Thomas  L.  Judge's  contention  that  economic  opportunity  and 
environmental  purity  are  not  mutually  exclusive  in  Montana. 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  moderate  level  of  economic 
growth  is  necessary  if  our  standard  of  living  is  to  be  maintained.  Likewise, 
we  consider  a  healthful  environment  an  ingredient  of  the  standard  of 
living  we  desire. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  how  we  can  achieve  both 
economic  growth  and  environmental  quality.  That  calls  for  an  assessment 
of  our  economic  potential  and  a  reconciliation  of  that  potential  with  our 
environmental  goals. 

Addressing  our  economic  potential,  we  must  first  recognize  that  the 
good  Lord  dealt  the  state  of  Montana  a  pretty  spectacular  hand  of  cards. 

He  gave  us  great  beauty,  which  translates  into  the  state's  tourist 
industry.  He  gave  us  great  mineral  wealth,  which  translates  into 
Montana's  mining  industry.  He  gave  us  good  land  and  a  tolerable  climate, 
which  translates  into  the  timber  and  agricultural  industries.  Those  are  our 
strong  suits. 


At  the  same  time,  he  gave  us  remote  location  and  a  small  population. 
Those  things  are  not  necessarilv  bad,  but  thev  limit  our  economic 
opportunities.  We  cannot  rationally  look  forward  to  becoming  a  big 
manufacturing  state.  We  cannot  even  look  forward  to  becoming  a 
substantial  home  for  small,  clean  industries.  Our  labor  pool  is  too  small 
and  distance  from  major  markets  is  too  great. 

Those  are  economic  facts  of  life.  It  follows  that  if  we  are  to  gain  an 
acceptability  level  of  economic  growth  we  have  no  choice  but  to  play  the 
good  cards  the  Lord  dealt  us. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  our  assets:  our  coal,  our  metals,  our 
timber,  our  farm  and  ranch  land  and  the  favorable  environment  that 
attracts  visitors  from  the  world  over.  That  is  elemental  and  it  is  essential. 
The  alternatives  are  an  even  greater  unemployment  rate  than  Montana 
already  is  experiencing;  Montana  personal  incomes  continuing  to  lag 
behind  the  national  average;  the  consignment  of  low  income  persons  to 
perpetual  poverty;  an  increase  in  the  export  of  our  young  people;  and  the 
virtual  certainty  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  accomplish  those 
environmental  clean-up  tasks  we  deem  desirable. 

It  is  not  peculiar  to  Montana  alone,  but  certainly  it  is  conspicuous 
here,  that  the  commercial  progress  we  make,  the  standard  of  living  we  are 
able  to  obtain,  the  amount  of  jobs  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  provide  for 
our  people,  and  the  taxes  that  are  going  to  be  available  for  the  performance 
of  services  which  are  demanded  from  government  are  inexorably  tied  to 
energy.  Every  civilization  the  world  has  ever  known  developed  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy  that  was  expended  in  the  performance 
of  services  and  production:  whether  that  energy  was  expended  in  slave 
labor,  as  it  was  by  some  of  the  ancients,  or  whether  it  was  a  more 
sophisticated  production  of  scientific  and  mechanical  talents. 

A  preponderant  part  of  the  resources  that  we  have  in  this  state,  and 
the  potential  for  their  development  is  dependent  on  utilization  of 
substantial  quantities  of  energy;  energy  that  can  be  produced  from  the 
mineral  and  natural  blessings  that  are  ours.  Regardless  of  what  hope  is 
held  out  tor  this  state,  whether  it  is  the  development  of  its  minerals,  its 
timber  resources,  it  agricultural  potential,  or  its  recreational  possibilities, 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  to  do  any  of  these  will  require  energy  sources 
that  are  required  by  each. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  things  that 
must   be  done  to  build  and  preserve  our  economic  strength  have  the 


potential  to  conflict  with  environmental  and  human  values.  The  business 
community  is  well  aware  ot  that  potential  for  conflict.  And  the  business 
community  is  anxious  to  eliminate  that  conflict  where  possible  and  to 
mitigate  it  where  conflict  is  inevitable. 

Leaning  on  my  personal  experience  as  a  rancher,  as  a  construction 
contractor  and  as  a  member  of  a  utility  company  management  team,  I  can 
state  with  certitude  that  conflicts  are  inevitable  and  that  they  can  be 
minimized. 

Colstrip  is  a  case  in  point.  Despite  the  furor  that  has  raged  almost 
unabated  since  1  ''72,  the  adverse  impact  has  been  far  less  than  project 
opponents  predicted. 

A  boom-bust  syndrome  never  has  developed.  Quite  the  contrary;  the 
economic  health  of  Rosebud  County  has  been  changed  from  sickly  to 
robust.  This  point,  incidentally,  is  one  in  which  the  business  community 
takes  great  interest.  When  a  bust  comes,  no  one  suffers  more  than  the 
businessman. 

Modern  mining  has  not  resulted  in  the  devastation  to  land  that  was 
predicted.  A  modest  amount  of  acreage  is  removed  from  production  each 
vear  and  will  be  cycled  back  into  production  after  a  span  of  a  few  years. 
That  is  the  result  of  reclamation  research  that  began  in  1968  and  is 
demonstrating  that  reclamation  is  succeeding.  Reclamation  is  an  excellent 
example  of  preplanned,  conscious  effort  to  mitigate  the  conflicts  between 
economic  development  and  environmental  quality. 

Colstrip  generating  plants  are  not  destroying  the  countryside.  They 
perform  as  they  were  designed  and  meet  the  most  rigid  environmental 
standards  with  room  to  spare. 

Colstrip  has  been  recognized  as  an  ideal  project  by  federal  officials, 
state  officials,  community  planners  and  a  broad-based  collection  of 
experts.  It  has  been  hailed  as  a  model  example  of  socially  responsible 
corporate  performance  and  cooperation  beween  business  and  government. 
The  vast  majority  in  Montana  business  subscribe  to  acceptance  of 
development  that  is  compatible  with  the  environment. 

Montana  needs  the  development  that  can  be  accomplished  without  an 
undue  environmental  impact.  It  wants  the  jobs  that  generate  business  on 
main  street.  It  wants  the  goods  and  services  that  can  be  produced  and  sold 
as  the  result  of  that  development.  It  wants  development  that  will 
contribute  to  paying  our  increasing  services  of  government. 

The  business  community,  I  believe,  also  suspects  that  through  rigid 


environmental  laws  the  state  of  Montana  has  reached  the  point  —  and 
possibly  gone  beyond  it  —  where  sane  economic  development  can  proceed 
without  conflicting  with  reasonable  environmental  goals.  Certainly, in  the 
areas  of  coal  mining  and  the  construction  of  major  energy  facilities,  the 
environment  is  accorded  great  protection. 

In  fact,  many  people  in  the  business  community  who  support  the 
intent  of  environmental  laws  now  wonder  if  the  pendulum  has  not  swung 
too  far;  if  either  the  laws  or  the  enforcement  of  them  is  not  too 
cumbersome;  if  certain  provisions  of  certain  laws  are  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  what  is  reasonable;  if  overlapping  authorities  of  various  governmental 
agencies  have  not  acted  as  impediments  to  reasonable  economic 
development  rather  than  as  a  means  to  stop  unacceptable  development. 

Business  and  all  Montana  citizens  have  reason  for  pause  when  just 
the  state  consideration  of  an  energy  project  takes  three  years  and  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  is  reasonable  for  business  to  ask  at  what  point  the  process  of 
government  review  comes  to  be  governmental  obstructionism.  Business  is 
not  out  of  line  in  asking  whether  the  mechanisms  created  to  protect  the 
environment  have  not  become  vehicles  for  endless  review  that  produce 
nothing  but  irrational  delays. 

Business  and  other  future  energy  consumers  will  have  a  right  to  ask 
whether  tbey  have  been  well  served  by  government  when  a  tardy  review 
process  escalates  their  electricity  bills;  because  during  the  review  process 
the  cost  of  the  Colstrip  project  rose  from  $500  million  to  a  billion  dollars. 

And  somewhere  down  the  road,  business  may  have  to  ask  whose  fault 
it  was  that  there  is  not  enough  electricity  to  go  around,  was  it  the  fault  of 
business  or  was  it  the  fault  of  environmentalists  or  was  it  the  fault  of 
government. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  assess  blame.  But  it  is  a  time  to  assess  how  well 
our  laws  are  performing  their  function.  The  intent  of  our  laws  are  good  and 
the  people  who  administer  them  are  good  for  the  most  part,  but  both  the 
intent  of  our  laws  and  the  performance  of  their  enforcement  may  have 
been  obscured.  It  is  time  to  re-evaluate  them,  to  streamline  them,  to  make 
them  do  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do,  no  more,  no  less. 

Mr.  George  O'Connor 

Past    President    "I    Montana    Power    Company.    Mr.    O'Connor, 

Chairman    ol    the    Montana    International    Trade   Commission,    is 
vitally  interested  iii  Montana's  energy  and  development  problems. 


Response  to  Essay  #5 


B)  THOMAS  POWERS. 
Department  of  Economics.  I   of  M 


When  1  left  home  to  go  to  college,  my  mother,  breathing  a  sigh  of 
relief  after  watching  the  men  in  the  family  fight  for  eighteen  years,  gave 
me  one  last  warning  and  that  was  to  try  to  avoid  ever  again  picking  a  fight 
with  another  Irishman.  For  that  reason,  I'll  resist  the  temptation  to 
respond  to  the  particular  point  that  Mr.  O'Connor  has  made,  just  as  he  and 
the  Montana  Power  Company  has  made  those  points  before,  so  have  I  and 
a  variety  of  other  people  disputed  them,  I  think,  point  by  point.  W  hat  I'd 
like  to  do  instead  is  deal  on  a  somewhat  more  philosophic  basis  . .  .just  pick 
a  more  distant  fight  and  deal  in  particular  with  the  paper  that  Mr. 
O'Connor  prepared  for  this  conference.  I  realize,  all  the  respondents  have, 
that  manv  of  vou  haven't  read  it.  I  think  you'll  still  get  the  gist  of  my 
comments  here.  My  feeling  is  that  Mr.  O'Connor's  paper  —  the  comments 
he  makes  in  them  —  are  built  around  some  convenient  confusions.  Or 
maybe  I  should  say,  failure  to  make  clear  distinctions.  If  these  two  days  of 
discussions  here  at  the  forum  are  going  to  be  useful,  I  think  we're  going  to 
have  to  trv  to  avoid  those  confusions  and  make  those  distinctions,  our 
shared  ideology  makes  that  very  difficult.  Mr.  O'Connor  speaks  of  the 
Montana  business  community,  and  its  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
environment  be  protected  while  necessary  minerals  are  mined,  energy  is 
extracted  from  the  earth,  timber  is  harvested,  and  electricity  is  generated. 
The  fact  is  that  the  business  community  engaged  in  these  activities  is  not 
the  Montana  business  community.  Champion  International,  ARCO, 
TENNECO,    EXXON,    SHELL,    etc.    are    multi-national    conglomerate 

corporations     Arabian.     Even     Montana     Power     and     Cosltrip 

consortium  are  national  corporations,  owned  and  controlled  elsewhere. 
I'lie-  Montana  business  commutiitv,  the  Montana  business  community,  is 
our  farmers  and  ranchers,  our  gypo  logers,  independent  oil  and  gas 
explorers,  our  small  community  businesses.  Big  business  purposely 
patronizes  the  real  Montana  business  community  in  order  to  obscure  who 
it  is  that  reallv  initiates  and  controls  the  economic  activitv  in  this  state.  It 
obscures    the   difference   between    the    outside    international    business 


communitv  and  the  Montana  business  community,  so  as  to  maintain  an 
alliance  of  big  and  small  property  that  in  the  end  only  serves  big  property's 
interests.  Champion  International  and  the  gyppo  logger  in  the  Bitterroot 
Valley  have  almost  nothing  in  common.  Nor  does  the Colstrip consortium 
and  the  few  remaining  locallv-owned  businesses.  We  —  and  that  does  not 
inlcude  the  distant  stockholders  of  ARCO  and  EXXON  or  even  Montana 
Power  Company  —  if  we  wish  to  take  control  of  our  state's  destiny,  we 
must  make  this  distinction  between  big  and  small  property  and  draw  up  the 
appropriate  alliances  for  the  struggle  ahead.  Mr.  O'Connor  thinks  that  we 
—  that  is,  Montana  —  through  their  state  and  local  governments  —  have 
already  gone  too  far  in  trying  to  exercise  this  control.  He  complains  that 
several  million  dollars,  a  few  tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
Colstrip  project,  have  had  to  be  committed  to  the  state  to  studv  the  project. 
He  complains  that  we  have  wished  to  study  that  project  fora  few  years  — a 
project  which  will  commit  for  a  hundred  or  more  years  substantial  parts  of 
our  air,  water,  and  land  to  supply  electric  energy  to  out  of  state  utilities. 
There  is  nothing  here  to  complain  about, except  for  the  fact  that  the  results 
of  the  studv  were  not  used  in  the  political  decision  that  was  finally  made. 
Mr.  O'Connor  warns  that  civilization  develops  in  proportion  to  the  energy, 
the  will,  the  commitment,  the  initiative,  the  creativity  of  the  population,  I 
would  agree.  But  he  means  the  non-renewable  energy  which  has 
increasingly  displaced  our  crafts,  men  and  women,  increasingly  shifted  the 
work  force  towards  low-paid  service  and  clerical  jobs.  He  means  the  energy- 
thai  has  spawned  a  technology  that  alienates,  demoralizes,  and  crushes  the 
human  spirit,  rendering  us  passive  consumers,  not  active,  energetic 
citizens  who  are  producers.  Now  ARCO  and  Champion  International 
produce,  and  we  gratefully  consume,  and  the  energy  resources  slowly  —  an 
now  more  rapidly  —  dwindle.  Mn  O'Connor  wishes  us  to  thank  them  for 
this.  We  are  gathered  here  today  to  collectively  try  to  puzzle  our  way  out  of 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  being  pushed.  It  will  take  courageous 
thinking,  and  the  abandonment  of  some  of  our  most  comfortable  political 
and  economic  assumptions.  I  hope,  over  the  next  few  days  here,  we  can 
make  a  start  in  that  direction.  Thank  vou. 
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I.    GOi  ERNMENT  REGULATION  AXD  BUSINESSES 


HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  THESE  GOALS 


WHAT  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  BY    1990 

1.  less  government  regulation 

2.  better  implementation  of  capital 

3.  alternatives  to  nonrenewable  resources 

4.  increased  student  awareness 

5.  awareness  of  the  increased  costs  of  a  clean  environment 


/ 
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1.  Small  business  is  overburdened  by  both  state  and  federal 
regulation.  In  some  instances  as  many  as  six  agencies  have  authority  over 
one  small  enterprise.  The  paperwork  is  bevond  comprehension.  Trying  to 
find  out  where  to  go  to  make  sure  all  laws  are  being  complied  with  is  a  night- 
mare. The  long-range  solution  is  to  attempt  to  remove  the  federal 
government  from  the  process  and  place  in  one  agency  in  state  government 
the  licensing  and  supervising  of  all  small  businesses. 

2.  In  view  of  Montana's  location,  away  from  the  large  population 
centers,  our  business  growth  will  come  from  small  business.  Montana  is  a 
capital  deficient  state  and  therefore  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  an 
absorbable  percentage  of  the  monies  handled  by  the  Board  of  Investments 
could  be  made  available  to  the  private  enterprise  system  to  be  used  in 
stimulating  growth  of  small  business  in  Montana.  Even  if  the  rate  of  return 
was  a  fraction  less,  it  is  believed  that  in  the  long  run  because  of  the  "spin 
off"  effect  in  creating  new  jobs  and  tax -paying  businesses  the  return  to  the 
state  would  be  as  much  or  greater. 

3.  Some  money  should  be  used  as  grants  or  subsidies  in  the  research 
of  alternative  methods  to  replace  non-renewable  resources.  The  coal  tax 
has  been  set  aside  because  of  the  liquidation  of  a  non-renewable  resource 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  either  some  of  the  interest 
and/or  principal  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Incorporating  in  our  educational  system  a  program  to  enlighten 
students  about  our  free  enterprise  system  is  essential.  Such  courses  should 
include  the  theory  that  intangible  social  values  should  be  considered 
paramount  over  technological  advances  if  such  advances  lessen  our  quality 
of  life. 

5.  It  must  be  realized  that  in  order  to  protect  our  present  environ- 
ment the  cost  of  some  commodities  and  services  will  increase,  this  being 
brought  about  by  the  additional  cost  of  special  equipment  and  processes 
necessary  to  safeguard  our  environment.  Because  of  this  it  would  seem 
important  that  we  start  to  educate  our  citizens  that  maintaining  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment  will  cost  more,  but  be  worth  it. 

The  overall  concensus  of  the  workshop  was  that  in  certain  areas  there 
must  be  state  and  federal  regulation,  but  they  should  be  minimized  and  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  should  be  able  to  function  on  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand. 
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2.    COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOP 

ll  was  the  consensus  of  our  group  that  although  small  towns  in 
Montana,  are  facing  many  formidable  problems,  the  potential  exists  for  a 
renaissance  of  small-town-quality  living.  We  defined  "small  town"  not  by 
population  but  by  "sense  of  community" 

Within  this  definition  we  identified  a  desirable  community  as  one 
which: 

1.  provides  its  residents  with  a  sense  of  belonging  which 
encompasses  such  qualities  as: 

a.  safety  —  neighborhood  security; 

b.  familiarity  with  the  people  we  interact  with  on  a  daily  basis 
—  business  reciprocity  —  trust/familiarity; 

c.  participation  in  community  decisionmaking; 

2.  a  quality  community  is  one  which  values  and  maintains  environ- 
mental quality  —  air  quality  —  water  quality,  etc. 

In  developing  a  scenario  of  the  qualities  which  we  agreed  should 
be  aspects  of  our  future  small  communities,  we  discussed: 
1 .      improved  local  medical  care  —  this  includes  emergency  medical 
services  such  as: 

a.  air  ambulance  service  that  is  more  commonly  available  for 
distant  isolated  towns; 

b.  training  in  cardiac-pulmonary  resuscitation,  and  advanced 
first  aid  techniques  should  be  common,  perhaps  through 
high  schools  and  local  training  workshops; 

c.  local  ambulance  organizations  with  trained  personnel 
should  be  available  in  every  small  town  —  perhaps  a  facet  of 
the  fire  dept's. 

(We  also  discussed  local  hopsital  and  nursing  homes  and  their  com- 
munity importance  —  the  problem  of  federal  regulations  that  are 
impractical  for  small  communities.  These  aspirations  represent  an 
application  of  science  and  technology  to  the  betterment  of  our  lives.  It 
would  represent  more  jobs  and  would  signify  stronger  self  determination 
for  our  small  communities.) 

2.  a  quality  education  —  which  is  fundamental  to  our  future  small 
community  —  this  was  not  discussed  too  extensively  because 
another  workshop  was  dealing  directly  with  this  question. 

3.  appropriate  housing  —  we  need  to  apply  our  present  and  future 
technologies  to  building  homes  that  are  energy-efficient  for  all 
our    communities.    We    need    programs    which    provide    tax 


incentives  for  this  type  of  building  or  remodeling.  We  identified 
the  need  for  adequate  housing  to  insure  that  our  senior  citizens 
for  instance,  will  have  alternatives  to  nursing  homes,  such  asgray 
communes,  where  groups  of  elderly  persons  could  be  in  cooperative 
living  situations. 

4.  transportation  —  we  talked  about  the  feasibility  of  revitalizing 
our  local  railroad  lines.  We  also  discussed  the  possible 
computerization  of  car  departures  and  destinations  that  would 
allow  people  to  call  in  to  a  central  computer  to  coordinate  car 
usage.  Expanded  railroad  use  means  more  jobs  and  improved 
environmental  quality,  increased  self-determination. 

5.  cultural  opportunities  —  this  would  include  the  state  support  of 
travelling  programs  and  the  improved  network  of  educational 
television;  perhaps  even  local  educational  television  stations 
even. 

6.  the  establishment  of  new  economic  bases  —  this  isa  critical  need 
and  our  goal  is  to  create  jobs  in  our  small  towns,  thereby 
increasing  local  self-determination,  maintaining  and  improving 
local  environmental  qualities  and  employing  our  science  and 
technology  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  communities  and  our 
lives,  such  as: 

a.  the  encouragement  of  small  scale,  local  mining  of  our  coal 
reserves; 

b.  the    development     of    our    renewable    energy    resource 
technologies: 

1.  wind  power  —  small  towns  could  conceivably  have 
clusters  of  wind  power  plants  that  would  provide  all  the 
local  community  needs  and  maybe  even  some  to  export 
to  our  less  windy  areas; 

2.  solar  greenhouses  —  on  a  large  scale  could  provide 
food  for  small  communities  year-round,  with  no 
conventional  energy-required. 

These  ideas  need  research,  they  need  tax  incentives,  they  need  expert 
assistance  for  small  communities;  they  need  legislation  to  allow  and 
encourage  municipal  power  co's.  They  also  need  our  recognition  that  it 
really  can  happen.'The  exchange  of  ideas  through  a  "Mother  Earth"  catalog 
or  a  sharing  of  expertise  between  towns  are  examples  of  our  potential 
options. 


3.     EDI  CATION  WORKSHOP 


The  Education  Workshop  entitled,  "Preparing  Montanansfor  What 

Kind  of  Future,"  involved  approximately  40  participants.  Initial  dialogue 
centered  around  several  divergent  needs  and  issues  including: 

1.  immediate  gratification  for  academic  endeavors; 

2.  family  life/parentory  education; 

3.  values  clarification; 

4.  improved  teacher's  training; 

5.  setting  goals/objectives; 

6.  definition  of  education  and  its  purposes; 

7.  continuing/adult  education; 

8.  educational/learner  alternatives; 

9.  school/work  mergers; 

10.  elimination  of  passively  in  education; 

11.  health  education; 

12.  environmental  education; 

13.  teacher/learner  committment; 

14.  survival  skills/academic-non-academic; 

15.  lessons  to  be  learned  from  other  cultures/nations. 


The  Groups  then  discussed  some  of  the  qualities  envisioned  for  the 
Montanan  of  1990  and  the  future: 


tolerance/acceptance  of  others; 

respect  for  Earth  and  all  other  resources; 

ability  to  employ  logic; 

literate  in  science; 

literate  in  economics; 

pro-self-concept/appreciation  of  self/ recognition  of  abilities  and 

values; 

ability  to  communicate; 

knowledge  of  good  health  practices. 


1.      Science,  technology,  jobs: 

.  .  .  need  for  lifelong  learning,  current  system  doesn't  motivate  or 
accommodate  one  to  re-enter  the  educational  system  once  one  leaves,  com- 
munity educational  involving  several  role  (sic)  groups  as  learners  and 
teachers  -  one  solution. 

.  .  .  need  for  job  motivation  (job  orientation),  elimination  of  sex  role 
stereotyping,  need  for  job  skill  development,  current  system  seems  to 
motivate  in  terms  of  "desirable"  and  "not  so  desirable"  avocations  - 
possible  solutions-!-  utilization  of  community  resources  people  to  enhance 
the  teacher's  role  of  facilitator  of  learning.  Recognition  of  student  job 
interests  and  current  proficiencies.  Further  exploration  of  work/study 
mergers. 


2.      Self-Determination/Social  Justice: 

.  .  .  need  for  individual  student  values  clarification  -  current  system 
often  promotes  values  of  teacher,  text,  and/or  majority;  need  for 
recognition  of  student  interests  and  current  abilities;  current  system  is 
time  rather  than  competency-based. 


3.      Environmental  Quality: 

.  .  .  need  for  awareness  of  strategies  to  protect  the  environment,  need 
for  motivation  which  comes  from  the  realization  that  environmental 
problems  exist  both  in  urban  and  rural  settings,  current  system  (home- 
school-community)  tends  to  not  prompt/encourage  ownership  in 
preserving  and  improving  the  environment  (ie  —  parents  clean  up  after 
children;  janitors  clean  up  after  students;  sanitation  departments  clean  up 
after  citizens,  etc.)  One  solution  +  generate  positive  influences,  thoughts 
of  the  individual's  relationships  to  himself  and  to  the  environment.  Society 
currently  gives  negative  rather  than  positive  cues  (ie  —  street  signs,  class 
rules,  laws,  etc.  are  all  couched  in  "don'ts"  rather  than  "do's"  .  .  .  people 
who  feel  good  about  preserving  their  positive  image,  and  apt  to  preserve  all 
positives     including    a     quality     environment. 


The  workshop  participants  closed  their  dialogue  by  examining  these 
issues: 


The  Workshop  concluded  by  endorsing  Dr.  Schumacher's  premise 
that  our  strongest  resource  is  an  educated  people. 
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I      \  U.I  K>.  ETHICS,  AM)  RELIGION  WORKSHOP 

1.1.  Science  and  technology  should  be  a  tool  for  people  to  realize  their 
needs  and  still  uphold  their  dignity  as  total  human  beings. 

1.2.  Science  and   technology  are  not  applied  properly  to  real  human 
needs,  but  often  to  create  false  needs  for  personal  profit. 

1.3.  The  solution:  Identification  of  real  versus  manipulated  needs. 


2.1.  Our  actions  should  be  considerate  of  the  present  environment  to 
maintain  and  where  appropriate,  to  restore  the  effects  of  past  abuses. 

2.2.  I.ack  of  recognition  of  the  true  relationship  of  all  beings  to  the 
environment. 

2.3.  The  identification  of  human  needs  and  their  realization  within  a 
maintained  quality  environment. 

3.1.  Jobs  should  recognize  the  individual  as  a  human  being  with  the  need 
for  meaningful  work.  Such  meaningful  work  should  be  available  to 
everyone.  Jobs  should  be  sensitive  to  their  long  term  effect  on  all 
tonus  of  life. 

3.2.  Jobs  do  not  recognize  the  worker  as  a  human  being  but  as  a  tool. 

3.3.  Jobs  should  be  structured  to  the  needs  of  humans  in  their  totality. 


4.1.  People  have  a  right  to  determine  their  lives  as  long  as  it  does  not 
create  irrevocable  effects  upon  the  environment  and  other  people.  In 
this  determination,  there  must  be  respect  for  all  forms  of  life. 

4.2.  The  inability  to  recognize  the  limitedness  of  one's  self  or  ego. 

4.3.  To  recognize  one's  limits  or  capabilities  to  satisfy  one's  real  needs. 


5. 1.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  promote  social  justice  and  abolish  unjust 
situations.  Social  justice  must  enhance  each  person's  integrity 
within  their  particular  social  structure.  The  exercise  of  social  justice 
must  recognize  each  individual's  integrity. 

5.2.  People  injured  by  social  injustice  often  do  not  ask  for  help,  and  when 
asked,  do  not  respond  in  recognition  of  people's  real  needs. 

5.3.  People  must  recognize  the  concerns  and  needs  of  individuals 
involved  in  anv  social  situation. 


5.     ENKKGY.  WATER  AMI  RESOl'RCE  DEVELOPMENT 
WORKSHOP 

S<  ENARIO:  ENERGY:  In  1990,  a  number  of  technologies  will 
have  been  developed  sufficiently  to  allow  various  renewable  energy 
resources  to  meet  a  substantial  portion  of  Montana's  energy  needs  as  fossil 
luels  diminish.  These  technologies  will  be  generally  available,  efficient, 
reliable,  and  designed  to  meet  individual,  dispersed  uses,  increasing  the 
number  of  jobs  in  small,  decentralized  industries.  Among  the  decuntralized 
industries  will  be  local  community-bases  systems  to  produce  and  distribute 
energy.  With  greater  proportions  of  energy  generated  from  renewable 
resources,  the  quality  of  air,  water,  and  other  environmental  indices  (sic) 
will  gradually  improve;  more  attention  will  be  given  to  recycling;  the 
quantities  of  materials  going  into  these  systems,  and  securing  those 
materials  will  not  impact  the  environment  more  than  would  securing  the 
material  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  systems  which  depend  on 
traditional  fossil  fuels. 

Bu  1990,  the  success  of  monetary  incentives,  tax  penalties,  voluntary 
conservation,  education  programs,  etc.,  will  be  known;  if  such  efforts  fail, 
conservation  may  have  to  be  made  mandatory.  Problems  in  resource  avail- 
ability and  use  which  stem  from  population  growth  will  be  generally 
recognized. 

SCENARIO:  WATER:  Water  shortages  will  be  allocated  by  basin 
with  a  preference  system  which,  generally,  ranks  municipal  and  domestic 
instream  flows  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  recreation,  and  agriculture 
above  industry. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  environmental  quality:  free  flowing  streams, and 
non-degradation  of  water  quality.  Water  will  remain  in  public  ownership. 
The  use  of  water  will  be  taxed  with  a  progressive  system,  to  encourage 
efficient  use. 

Ground  water  will  be  recognized  as  an  increasinglv  important  source 
of  water. 


SCENARIO:  MINERALS:  There  will  be  less  use  of  non- 
renewable mineral  resources  and  greater  consciousness  of  mining  impacts 
on  the  social  and  environmental  levels.  Also,  the  mining  act  of  1872  will  be 
revised  to  reflect  these  social  andenvironmental  values.  Also,  there  will  be 
a  comprehensive  natural  mineral  resource  policy. 


OBSTACLES  TO  SCENARIO:  Factors  existing  today  which  will 
impede  the  achievement  of  our  1990  scenario  include  public  resistance, 
unawareness,  and  apathy;  corporate  resistance;  cost  competitiveness;  and 
the  ability  of  individuals  to  afford  system  conversions;  the  research 
priorities  set  by  government  and  private  organizations;  and  general 
economic  stagnation.  Legal  and  institutional  problems  exist,  including  lack 
of  accountability  of  public  bodies  and  officials;  federal  intervention;  and  a 
concentration  of  decision-making  in  corporations.  Another  question 
concerns  access  rights  to  such  energy  sources  as  solar  and  wind. 


WAYS  TO  OVERCOME  OBSTACLES 

ENERG\  :  Steps  to  overcome  these  obstacles  can  be  taken  by  the 
government,  the  educational  system,  private  enterprise,  and  the 
individual.  These  methods  include:  establishment  of  state  energy  policy; 
low-interest  loans  and  grants;  taxation  incentives  and  penalties;  the 
addition  of  conservation  and  similar  courses  to  school  curricula;  general 
educational  efforts  through  the  mass  media;  redirection  of  research 
monies;  development  of  means  to  coordinate  state  and  federal  energy 
policies,  plans,  and  actions.  Revenues  from  export  of  energy  and  resources 
can  be  directed  to  funding  renewable  technologies  and  conservation.  The 
prices  of  all  resources  can  be  allowed  to  reflect  their  true  costs,  with  due 
consideration  given  to  persons  on  fixed  incomes  and  the  need  to  maintain 
the  viability  of  agriuclture. 


WATER:  Ways  to  overcome  the  obstacles  related  to  water  include 
establishing  a  water-use  preference  system;  strengthening  the  provisions 
of  the  Water  Use  Act  concerning  the  legal  standing  of  instream  uses; 
maintaining  major  free-flowing  streams;  optimizing  farming  practices  to 
maximize  production  and  minimize  saline  seep;  and  studying  alternative 
water  sources. 


OTHER:  The  legislature  can  be  restructured  to  be  a  smaller  body 
that  meets  annually.  State  government  can  take  an  active  role  by 
participating  in  demonstration  projects.  A  more  complete  inventory  of  the 
state's  resources  can  be  compiled;  and  criteria  for  suitable  development 
determined. 


6.     TIMBER  INDUSTRY  WORKSHOP 
R.  Wambach 

The  group  was  split  right  down  t  he  middle,  half  were  young  environ- 
mentalists and  half  were  older  folks  associated  with  forestry  or  the  timber 
industry.  As  a  result,  our  discussions  generated  two  distinct  scenarios  for 
the  future  as  follows:  (The  group  did  reach  a  full  concensus  on  a  few  policy 
recommendations,  which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  report.) 

Scenario  I  (by  the  year  1990)  (1/2  of  the  group) 

average  age  +  about  55  years 

characteristics  +  employed  by  timber  industry  and/or  professional  forester 

1.  Double  timber  production  by  means  of  "intensive  management",  eg. 

a.  reforestation 

b.  thinning  of  forests 

c.  better  utilization 

2.  More  vertical  and  horizontal  integration  in  the  timber  industry  (to 
make  regional  industry  more  competitive  nationally). 

3.  More  efficient  management  on  public  forests. 

4.  Due  consideration  to  non-timber  uses  of  public  and  industrial  forest 
lands,  via  more  effecitve  planning  and  zoning. 

a.  recreation 

b.  wildlife 

c.  water 

5.  Slowly    increasing   employment    levels    (a   combination   of  rapidly 
increasing  production  and  increased  labor  efficiency). 

Scenario  II  (by  the  year  1990)  (1/2  of  the  group) 

average  age  +  25  years 

Characteristics  +  environmentally  oriented 

1.  More  funding  for  intensive  management  and  forest  improvement, 
a.       to  be  spent  on  labor  intensive  practices  (public  works  programs). 

2.  More  efficient  utilization  and  much  more  recycling  of  wood  products. 

3.  Less  government  control  (diminish  bureaucracy). 

4.  Energy  conservative  technology  (small  saws,  one-man  processors, 
etc.) 

5.  Reduce  consumption  levels  (lower  standard  of  living). 

6.  Utilize  wood  for  fuel. 

7.  Full  employment  via  public  works  programs  in  the  forests. 

8.  Major  effort  in  conservation  education. 

9.  Increase  in  funding  levels  for  non-timber  resources  of  the  forest. 
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Policy   Proposals  agreed  upon  by  the  entire  group 
1.       Forest  Practice  Act  for  the  State  of  Montana. 

12.       Improvement  and  Kxpansion  of  Forest  Inventories  on  a  continuous 
basis  with  combination  of  government  and  private  contracts. 

3.  Accellerate  reforestation,  with  labor  intensive  practices. 

4.  Increase  funding  for  labor  intensive  forestry. 

,~>.       Increased  utilization  of  wood  fibers,  including  recycling  of  timber 
products. 

6.  Reduce  paper  work  in  government  agencies. 

7.  Gvilian  advisory  groups  at  local  level. 

8.  New  programs  designed  to  preserve  and  assist  small  timber  product 
producers  and  firms. 

9.  Forests  should  be  managed  under  the  principle  of  "sustained  yield". 

7.     AGRICULTURE  WORKSHOP 

The  agricultural  workshop  recognizes  that  the  present  producers 
could  very  well  be  the  last  generation  of  family  farmers  in  Montana. 
Although  agriculture  is  Montana's  number  one  industry,  it's  producers 
average  about  55  years  of  age  and  the  next  generation  is  kept  from  entering 
agr iru It ure  because  of  spiraling  land  prices, and  severelv  limited  financing. 


2.)     Ineipnties  in  land  transferrals  from  generation  d>  generation. 

Solution: 

a.)     Develop  methods  to  ease  the  transfer  of  land. 

1.  Revise  the  gift  and  inheritance  tax. 

2.  Study  the  concept  of  the  Saskatchewan  Land  Bank  as  an 
alternate  system  of  land  transfer. 

3.)     Low  Agricultural  Income  Solutions: 

a.)     Encourage  cooperative  marketing  ventures. 

b.)     Recognize  the  value  of  the  quality  of  life  in  agriculture. 

c.)  Educate  and  heighten  theawarenessof  decision  makers  concern- 
ing farm  prices. 

d.)  Educate  the  public  about  producer  costs  of  present  farming 
methods  and  potential  impacts  of  energy  shortages  on 
production  and  food  costs. 

We  urge  immediate  action  by  individuals  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  implementation  of  these  solutions  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  agricultural  lands  and  the  continuity  of  the  family  farm  concept  for  this 
and  future  generations.  Agriculture  is  a  renewable  resource.  It  is 
Montana's  heritage  and,  as  such,  should  be  entrusted  only  to  a  careful 
steward  -  the  familv  farmer. 


GOAL 

Despite  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that  Montana  should 
encourage  and  maintain  the  family  farm  concept  and  keep  its  agricultural  land 
for  agricultural  use. 

We  have  identified  the  following  problems  and  offer  our  solutions  to 
each : 
1.)     Encroachment  on  agricultural  land  by  speculators,  sub-dividers,  and 

non-agricultural  corporations. 

Solution: 

a.)     Develop  goals  at  the  local  level  through  public  meetings, 
b.)     Plan  must  adhere  to  minimum  State  Standards  of  Land  Use. 
c.)     Restructure  taxes  to  close  loopholes  available  to  developers  and 

"big"  corporations, 
d.)     Encourage  optimum  size  farming,  not  "big"  farming,  (studies 

already  indicate  the  "family"  size  operation  is  most  efficient). 


8.     FILL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ALL  MONTANANS  WORKSHOP 
GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT  SCENARIO 

GOAL: 

To  provide  all  citizens  the  opportunity  to  achieve  the  basic  necessities 
of  life! 


OBSTACLES: 

1.  Lack  of  and  high  cost  of  education,  training  and  supportive 
services; 

2.  Concentration  on  capital  intensive  industries  and  over-emphasis 
on  profit  goals; 

3.  Over-emphasis    on   industries   which   are    supported   by    the 
depletion  of  non-renewable  natural  resources; 
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4.  Lack  of  investment  in  new  knowledge  and  research; 

5.  Imperfect  matching  of  trained  people  and  available  jobs; 

6.  Underutilization  of  Human  and  other  renewable  resources; 

7.  Lack  of  investment  capital  lor  labor  intensive  businesses; 

8.  Misconception  of  the  value  and  the  changing  nature  of  work; 

9.  Lack  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  employment-related  data; 
10.  Artificial  barriers  to  employment. 


SOLUTIONS: 

1.  Making  the  educational  system  more  related  to  employment 
goals  through  career  education;  internships,  and  pre-vocational 
training.  Involving  the  business  community  more  closely  in  the 
educational  and  training  process. 

2.  Helping  new  and  existing  light  industries  and  industries  which 
utilize  renewable  resources  to  develop  job  opportunities  through 
government  guaranteed  loans  and  tax  credits.  Protecting  and 
encouraging  the  redevelopment  of  family  farms  through  new 
legislation. 

3.  Increasing  government  funding  for  research  in  the  areas  of  job 
opportunities,  appropriate  technology,  and  general  products 
development. 

4.  Increasing  coordination  and  cooperation  of  business,  labor, 
government  and  academic  communities.  Through  expanded  on- 
the-job  training,  interpersonal  exchange  programs  and 
conferences. 

5.  Encouraging  responsible  development  of  industries  which  are 
dependent  on  non-renewable  resources  with  emphasis  on  labor 
intensive  production  methods  and  efficient  resource  utilization. 

6.  Encouraging  legislation  which  would  allow  the  use  of  the  interest 
from  the  Coal  Tax  Trust  Fund  to  supply  Montana-owned  and 
based,  labor-intensive  industries. 

7.  Encouraging  the  development  of  a  state  supported  revenue 
bonds  system  for  supplying  capital  to  labor  intensive  industries. 

8.  Raising  the  public  consciousness  about  the  value  and  problems 
of  Montana  businesses. 

9.  Encouraging  job  sharing  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  current 
employee  rights  or  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

10.  Encouraging  the  development  of  job  opportunities  through 
employee  owned  businesses. 


9.     COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS  WORKSHOP 

Our  first  problem  in  this  workshop  was  to  define  our  basic  idea,  and 
then  to  see  how  that  related  to  the  future  of  Montana's  economy.  In  a 
cooperative  organization,  the  emphasis  is  on  cooperating,  helping,  and 
sharing  with  one's  neighbors  and  co-workers,  rather  than  trying  to 
compete  with  them. 

Cooperative  ventures  are  not  new,  not  even  in  Montana.  They  have, 
however,  tended  to  go  in  a  couple  of  specific  directions.  The  first,  is  a 
religious  orientation  such  as  the  Hutterites,  Mennonites,  and  the 
Bruderhof.  The  second  example  is  that  of  the  buying  cooperatives,  such  as 
the  Farmer's  Exchange,  and  the  Dairy  Cooperatives. 

Over  the  last  10-15  years.  Co-op  developments  nationwide,  have 
encompassed  a  much  broader  range  of  activities,  including  artists  and  craft 
co-ops,  small  manufacturing  and  service  industries,  living  situations,  and 
food  production,  purchasing,  and  distribution. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  pooling  resources  and  talents  on  a  shared 
responsibility  and  shared  profit  basis  have  great  possibilities  in  small,  local 
applications. 

Imagine,  asone  possible  model, a  small,  labor  intensive  industry,  such 
as  vegetable  gardening,  tree  planting,  or  green-housing  which  could 
provide  a  home  and  a  fair  living  for  a  dozen  or  so  people,  on  about  100  acres 
of  land,  with  minimal  investment  in  equipment  and  energy.  With  the 
proper  tools  and  the  proper  market,  a  group  of  people  working  in  this  way 
could  maintain  a  level  of  productivity  which  could  be  impossible  for  the 
single  individual  or  family  to  match.  A  series  of  such  groups,  involved  in 
different  areas,  could  be  mutually  supportive. 

We  outlined  two  areas  of  problems  in  cooperative  ventures;  1.) 
internal  problems  such  as  organization,  cohesiveness,  responsibility.,  and 
2.)  external  problems  such  as  money,  the  lack  of  investment  capital,  and 
discrimination  by  financial  and  insurance  institutions  who  are 
characteristically  fearful  of  investments  in  new,  unproven  ideas. 

The  first  area  is  one  which  will  require  a  lot  of  hard  work,  study,  and 
experimentation  by  those  engaged  in  and  studyingthe  concept.  The  second 
area  is  one  which  will  require  outside  support.  Like  any  other  small 
business,  a  cooperative  venture  would  need  money  to  get  started;  and 
professional,  technical,  and  managerial  assistance  in  working  out  it's 
problems.  Hopefully  NCATand  like  organizations  will  be  receptive  to  such 
needs.  It  can  be  done,  it  is  being  done  right  now  in  many  areas  of  this  state, 
and  across  the  country. 


Malcolm  Forbes''  Presentation 

I  enjoyed  the  introduction,  and  was  very  grateful  that  through  sheer 
ability  and  the  demise  o(  inv  lather  that  I  rose  so  rapidly  to  the  top  in  Forbes 
Magazine.  As  for  my  other  credentials,  the  motorcycle  business  — 
somebody  in  the  family  did  want  to  buy  one,  and  wanted  to  borrow  the 
money  to  do  it.  We  were  paying  slave  wages  at  the  time,  and  so  I  took  an 
interest  in  it  and  had  a  ride  on  it,  then  some  of  my  kids  got  interested  in  it 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  them  wholesale.  And  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  business  is  flourishing,  but  the  profits  are  not  very  high 
these  days,  and  that  will  lead  me  into  a  subject  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you.  I'm  a  little  guilty.  There  was  reference  to  the  politics  in  my 
background.  It's  very  well  put  to  say  that  I  got  the  most  votes  any 
republican  ever  got,  but  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  I  was  nosed  out  by  a 
very  sizable  landslide.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  popular  breed  in  New  Jersey. 
One  of  the  things  that  did  happen,  and  probably  some  of  you  will  concur 
with  the  judgment  during  that  campaign  —  before  peanuts  became  a 
national  symbol  —  somebody  had  written  to  me  and  said  in  the  course  of 
my  outlining  what  I  was  going  to  do  to  save  New  Jersey,  that  he'd  read  and 
heard  me  talk,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  my  brain  —  my  head- 
size  was  in  proportion  to  my  brain,  that  I  could  wear  a  peanut  shell  for  a 
Panama  hat.  Somebody  else  referred  to  me  as  a  solid  reinforced  concrete 
block  of  assininity.  So,  I  think,  as  I  said,  before  the  day's  over  many  of  you 
will  probably  concur  with  those  judgments,  and  I  again  feel  a  little  guilty 
coming  before  you  as  an  absentee  landlord.  I  feel  I'm  only  absent  because 
I've  got  to  be  elsewhere  earning  the  money  to  support  the  money  we  lose  in 
Montana.  The  cost  of  the  cattle  business,  I  want  you  to  know,  and  many  of 
you  here  are  familiar  with  it  —  it's  a  philanthropy  for  which  ranch  owners 
are  seldom  given  credit.  It  is  an  extraordinary  bit  of  support  that  Montana 
extends  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  that  probably  should  be  reversed,  and 
will  in  due  course.  But,  as  an  exploiter,  and  an  absentee  exploiter  of 
Montana,  I  want  you  to  know  I'm  the  one  that  feels  he's  been  had.  The 
whole  business,  however,  what  I  really  think  we  could  discuss  just  briefly, 
because  I  think  there'd  probably  be  more  value  from  the  point  of  view  of 
many  of  you  if  you  could  ask  questions  and  dispose  of  the  answers  than  if  I 
set  forth  a  blueprint.  I  must  say  that  I've  never  felt  quite  so  nervous 
speaking  before  a  group  such  as  this,  because  I've  never  seen  so  much 
material  proffered,  forthcoming,  backgrounded,  that  I  feel  totally 
inadequate,  that  I  know  so  little  about  the  things  that  all  of  you  as  the  result 


of  these  hearings  and  the  preparation  for  them  and  this  forum  know  so 
much  about.  And  I  started  to  think,  well  I  got  a  little  nervous  last  night,  and 
I  said.  Gee,  I  should  know  lor  a  change  what  I'm  talking  about."  And  I 
started  to  dip  into  some  of  these  reports,  papers,  opinions  and  what  not, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  "Well,  if  you  can  resolve  all  these  suggested 
conclusions  and  adopt  all  these  diverse  course  of  actions,  there'll  be  no 
unemployment  in  Montana.  You're  all  going  to  be  busy  being  part  of  the 
solution  instead  of  the  problem."  It's  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  a  sensible 
approach,  and  I  might  say  that  sometimes  I'm  tempted  to  think  that  one  of 
the  biggest  things  environmentalists  have  going  for  them  is  having  copped 
that  word.  You  know  —  who  the  heck  can  be  against  it? 

And,  but  some  of  the  extremes  that  come  out  of  it  are  probably  gonna 
mess  up  the  more  plausible,  laudable,  feasible,  and  achievable  objectives  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  I  think  probably  has  been  often  made  by 
many  of  you,  no  matter  what  your  position,  that  in  this  emphasis  on  small 
is  beautiful,  again,  it's  a  beguiling  phrase,  but  in  point  of  application  there's 
an  awful  lot  of  baloney  in  the  idea  that  small  per  se  is  better.  Sure.  I  think 
what  has  come  out  of  —  I  won't  say  thisgeneration.but  probably  the  more 
volatile  one  that  preceded  it  —  was  an  awareness  of  the  unaffordability  of 
waste,  a  life  standard  where  more  can  openers  was  the  criterion  or  the 
measurement  of  good  and  the  good  life.  It  called  and  has  received  a  re- 
assessment by  the  vast  majority  of  American  people.  We  don't  buy  the 
evaluation  of  America  any  more,  or  evaluate  its  achievements  by  the 
number  of  telephones  or  the  number  of  bathtubs.  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,  but  we  know  have  a  new  awareness  and  it  will  grow  very  sharply, 
past  the  value  of  the  water  —  whether  it'll  be  more  important  to  take  a  bath 
or  to  feed  the  crop,  and  I  think  it's  lead  to  much  to  be  said  for  the  communal 
living  and  the  virtues  of  showering  together  with  a  friend.  These 
perspectives,  this  drift  about  small  is  use  —  is  beautiful  —  it  does  epitomize 
an  emphasis  that  for  us,  not  necessarily  by  virtue,  that  waste  in  most  areas 
is  pretty  largely  an  unaffordable  commodity, based asmuchasanything on 
energy.  The  Arabs  done  it  to  us  once,  and  the  cold  winter,  combined  with 
the  coming  and  very  widespread  drought,  is  doing  it  to  us  again.  And  both 
having  happened,  and  both  —  neither  of  which,  both  of  which  —  can 
happen  again  —  we  are  down  to  the  nubbin  on  reevaluating,  not  only  where 
we're  going,  but  the  basic  business  of  energy,  which  is  reflected  in  every- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  a  standard  of  living.  And  this  is  where  Montana 
has  come  to  the  forefront.  Because  you  happen  to  be  a  vast  storehouse,  one 
that's  fondly  referred  to  currently  as  a  non-reusable  resource.  But  this  is  an 
immense  resource,  that  event  with  profligate  use  would  be  an  awful  long 
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lime  running  out  of  it,  but  we  keep  talking  about  having  it,  but  now  that 
lime  has  time  where  we  just  have  to  use  it  willinglv,  want  to  or  not,  and  the 
pari  that  ran  be  played  by  an  act  of  citizenry  in  Montana,  obviously,  is 
determining  how  it's  going  to  be  done.  If  it's  adopted  with  the  approach 
that  it  ain't  gonna  be  done,  I  think  you'll  find  that  that  approach  is  both 
outnumbered,  impossible,  and  nor  is  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  desirable 
for  anybody,  no  matter  what  yourattitude  —  to  leave  under  the  ground  the 
sustenance  of  energy  that's  the  life  of  this  nation.  I  would  just  like  to 
remind  vou  that  while  smallness  has  its  appeal,  and  labor  intensive,  we 
have  spend  and  probably  one  of  the  vast  contributions  we've  made  to  the 
world  is  reducing  the  intensity  of  labor,  and  having  substituted  for  it  the 
ability  of  one  man  pushing  a  button  to  take  the  place  of  ten  thousand 
coolies  building  a  wall,  or  as  they  were  doing  eighteen  months  ago  in  China, 
digging  a  ditch.  To  be  able  to  do  with  machinery  things  that  would  take  the 
sweat  of  a  man  and  a  lady's  brow  from  dawn  to  dusk,  where  there  was  no 
time  to  debate  the  future,  where  the  future  consists  of  absolute  labor  of  the 
most  onerous  sort,  where  the  women  dig  and  do  this  —  this  is  happening  in 
China.  It  happens  in  India.  It's  happening  in  Russia.  The  substitution  of 
intensive  labor,  intensiveness  —  that  is  not  a  way  to  go  forward,  nor  is  it 
practical.  Now  those  who  talk  about  the  pleasures  of  the  commune  and  the 
fun  of  a  collective  of  eight  people,  eight  families,  planting  asparagus  or 
digging,  you  know,  growing  vegetables  —  that's  marvelous,  and  there  isn't 
one  law  I  know  of  in  Montana  that  prevents  you  doing  that  and  the 
reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  those  into  it  are  into  it,  and  are  doing  it. 
That's  good.  That's  fine.  But  it  does  not  offer  a  wave  of  the  future  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  America,  nor  should  it.  Why,  if  that's  your  thing, 
you're  free  to  do  it.  That  isn't  a  thing  that  either  will  contribute  very  much 
except  to  your  own  individual  happiness.  It  will  not  feed  many  of  the 
starving  millions.  It  will  not  feed  America.  It  won't  feed  Montana  per  se, 
with  700  thousand  people.  It's  a  neat  way  of  life,  and  if  you  can  afford  to  do 
it,  enjoy  it.  There's  no  law  against  it,  and  some  of  you  are  now  doing  it.  The 
point  that  I  want  to  make  is,  how  can  you  afford  to  do  it?  And  this  is  where  I 
think  the  wrong  villain  of  the  piece  has  been  used.  It  seems  strange  to  be 
sitting  here,  for  me  standing,  and  defending  business,  profits,  and  big 
business,  when  to  any  of  you  familiar  with  Forbes,  you  know  that  the 
content  of  our  magazine  is  largely  criticizing  performance  of  assorted 
corporations  and  managements.  Issuing,  if  you  will,  report  cards,  and  deni- 
grating the  fellow  that  has  done  either  foolish  thingsor  made  unsuccessful 
decisions  as  to  what  to  do  with  his  profits,  so  there  aren't  none.  But  I  would 
like  you  to  put  in  the  context  of  your  thinking  a  very  basic  fact:  It  isn't  an 


evil  profit.  The  evil  in  this  free  way  of  life  is  a  business  that  runs 
unprofitably.  There  is  no  tax  taken  from  it.  There  is  no  contribution  from 
it.  There  are  —  the  jobs  don't  last  in  it  ...  a  company  that's  not  making 
money  isa  company  going  broke.  There's  that  many  less  jobs.  You've  got  to 
remember,  time  and  again  through  these  reports  have  come  requests  that 
the  government  do  this,  that  the  state  do  that,  that  there  be  financing  of  a 
land  bank, that  there  be — God  forbid  the  work  in  this  new  wave  of  thinking, 
think  small,  that  a  computer  be  used  so  everybody  figures  out  who  gets  a 
ride  and  who's  going  anywhere.  Talk  about  complicated  life  —  I  think  that 
many  of  these  things  are  predicated  on  somebody  and  the  sweat  of  people's 
brow  resulting  in  a  little  leftover.  What  happens?  Where  do  you  think  that 
for  many  of  you  sitting  here  —  who  or  what  paid  for  you  education?  It's 
somebody's  work.  And  where  did  the  money  go?  Not  everybody  puts  their 
money  in  a  tin  box,  unless  you're  in  politics  and  don't  want  to,  vou  know, 
put  it  someplace  it  can  be  found.  But ...  I  speak  from  personal  experience  . 
.  .  Governor,  except  for  thee  and  me  —  it's  the  rest  of 'em.  But  it  goes  into  a 
savings  account.  Right?  You  put  it  in  the  bank.  Your  parents,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  living  on  pensions,  whu-whu-whuts  paying  those  pensions.  The 
profits  of  American  industry.  It's  this  great  big  nasty  company,  an  IBM,  if 
you  will.  Even  a  Burlington  Northern.  If  they  are  not  making  a  buck,  there 
is  no  money  for  any  of  the  things  you  talk  about  doing  and  having  the 
government  do.  You  have  to  understand  .  .  .just  simply  comprehend  that 
profit  is  not  a  dirty  word.  It's  a  first  essential  of  the  system  under  which  we 
live.  And,  be  the  system  under  which  we  live  ever  so  lousy,  and  ever  so 
improvable,  examine  the  alternative  —  where  the  government  says, 
"Okay.  Nobody  needs  a  buck.  There  is  no  free  enterprise,  and  none  of  you 
are  so  naive  as  to  think  that  people  and  freedoms  and  standard  of  living's 
not  measured  in  things,  but  a  freedom  of  some  choice,  and  a  freedom  to 
live,  a  freedom  to  learn,  a  freedom  to  write,  a  freedom  to  object  —  they 
don't  exist.  For  a  very  simple  reason.  There  isn't  the  wherewithall.  There 
isn't  the  wealth,  if  vou  will,  under  a  dictatorship  or  the  alternative  systems. 
I  don't  care  if  you  call  it  communism,  socialism  —  gee,  our  guru  that's 
comin'  here  this  afternoon  —  his  country,  England  is  flat  on  its  —  I  was 
gonna  say  ass,  but  I'll  say  on  its  back.  And  they're  looking  to  this  country 
for  support,  and  we  —  it's  the  profits  of  this  free  enterprise  system  that  is 
supporting  that  theoretical  socialism.  lam  looking  forward  to  meeting  him, 
'cause  I  read  his  book,  and  I  wrote  very  favorably  —  not  about  the  content, 
but  about  the  fact  that,  gee,  this  guy  was  havin'  a  real  impact.  I  think  you 
probably  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  really  most  of  that's  talkin'  third 
countries  and  third  world,  where  small  has  it  virtues  and  its  merit. 
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Mul  llie'  tireat  strength  ul  tho-e  ,  o  onirics,  and  the  great  hope  lor  them, 
is  the  technology  —  not  the  backwardlookingness,  but  the  forward- 
lookingness,  the  technologies  developed  from  thiscountrv.  Do  vou  realize 
thai  little  of  the  world  would  he  free  today  if  it  wasn't  for  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  strong  country,  full  of  vitality.  W  hat  we're  aware  of,  and  should  always 
he,  obviously,  is  the  problems  that  we  live  with,  and  anybody  that  doesn't 
try  to  improve  them  and  any  young  man  or  young  lady  that  doesn't 
recognize  the  evils  all  around  him  —  I  guarantee  that  twenty  years  from 
now,  you'll  be  a  part  of  the  evil.  But  right  now,  if  you're  not  riling  against  it, 
your  education's  been  wasted,  so  I'm  not  demeaning  what  you're  .  . .  uh  . . . 
the  thrust  of  the  think  ...  or  thinking  about  it.  I'm  just  trying  to  point  out 
that  there's  no  simple  villains,  and  that  business  —  it  takes  an  efficient 
one,  and  a  big  one  —  to  be  profitable  often  —  but  often  they  louse  up  in 
smaller  ...  in  the  operation  of  many  things,  including  some  mechanized 
farms  and  the  like.  Who's  to  say  which  entity  is  better?  That  the  idea  that 
you're  better  off  digging  with  a  plow  or  an  ox  making  the  furrow  instead  of  a 
tractor  —  you  must  recognize  that  that's  just  foolishness.  The  reason  we 
have  this  vast,  sometimes  momentarily  too  much  wheat  and  produce,  is 
because  we  know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  an  acre.  We  have  and  are 
utilizing  our  resources.  And,  believe  me,  this  business  that  they're  non- 
restorable  and  non-recurring  has  been  enormously  exaggerated.  I  got  a  few 
quotes  for  you  on  that  subject,  and  from  a  very  eminent,  deep  think-tanks, 
well-motivated,  and  not  out  to  exploit  the  people.  We  just  haven't  begun  to 
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scratch,  in  a  sense,  when  you  listen  to  someof  these  fellows  in  the  research 
labs,  the  potential  uses  ol  all  kinds  ol  things,  including  timber,  and  coal  — 
it  may  seem  to  . .  .  by  the  time  these  things  are  remotely  beginning  to  be  in 
short  supply,  so  will,  as  a  result  of  this  intensity  of  effort  —  whether  it's 
wind  power,  solar  power  .  .  .  solar  power's  gonna  play  a  minute  part,  no 
matter  what  intensity  of  direction  we  give,  for  quite  a  while.  The 
technology  is  going  to  evolve,  however  —  there  will  be  a  battery  into  which 
you  can  store  the  energy  ol  the  sun  or  the  windmill,  in  a  keepable  size. 
Right  now  —  it's  not  that  it  doesn't  happen  —  it's  that  there's  no  place  to 
keep  it  when  you  don't  need  it,  and  it's  still  happening,  and  it  isn't  there  to 
draw  on  when  it's  needed.  There  are  solutions,  and  they're  in  the  works, 
and  the  outcome  of  sessions  such  as  this  are  to  make  ...  to  intensify  that 
effort,  to  direct  that  someof  these  unconscienable  profits  of  big  business  go 
into  government  funded  programs  in  the  area  of  research.  Let  me  just  put  il 
this  way.  There  is,  I  think,  so  much  obvious  worthwhileness  that  comes  out 
of  the  directions  and  the  discussions  such  as  have  been  taking  place  here 
today.  But  through  every  one  of  those  reports,  you  find  a  constant 
reference  to  government,  to  the  need  of  direction,  to  the  use  of  money  —  a 
better  use  of  it  —  keep  in  back  of  your  mind:  the  government  does  not 
make  money  —  they  print  it.  And  that's  a  very  different  thing.  If  they  print 
wildly,  and  with  nothing  behind  it,  you  can't  buy  anything  with  it.  The 
wealth  is  not  in  the  bucks  you  have  —  it's  what  they  buy  in  the  market- 
place. .And  when  they  buy  less,  it's  because  they've  printed  more  to  keep 
everybody  happy,  filling  a  whole  lot  or  promises  for  which  nobody  is 
willing  to  do  the  work,  and  on  which  the  money  can  be  collected.  This  is  so 
basic,  and  I  think,  for  instance,  whether  it's  a  telephone  company  —  sure 
they've  made  big  profits.  Would  they  be  better  off  charging  you  a  little  less 
for  a  phone  call,  or  do  you  wantachop'em  up  and  make 'em  small.  Now  you 
know  smoke  signaling  is  both  an  air  pollution  thing,  and  it's  an  awful  hard 
way  to  get  word  to  California,  to  your  mother,  that  you-re  born,  or  that 
vour  grandchild  or  grandchildren  are  born.  There's  a  function  for  bigness. 
There's  a  function  for  efficiency,  and  so  long  as  it's  a  private  corporation 
doing  it,  and  it  wants  to  stay  private  —  God,  they  are  soaccountable  . . .  to 
you  ...  to  public  demands  and  outrage.  But  do  you  know  a  government 
agency  very  responsive  to  it?  Sure.  The  people  that  run  for  the  job,  periodi- 
cally —  like  election  time  —  are  responsive.  But  basically,  the  legislature 
passes  laws,  and  the  governor  proposes,  or  vetoes,  or  has  a  program  —  but 
government,  as  we  know  it,  in  functioning  operation,  is  a  bureaucracy  of 
people.  The  guv  behind  that  issues  you  your  license.or  the  guy  that  gets  the 
form  you  fill  out  for  one  of  the  eight  million  things  even  a  poor  single  guy 
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Irving  to  gel  along  has  to  fill  out  —  this  is  a  bureaucrat.  He  opens  on  time, 
sometimes.  Closes  on  time,  usually  early.  He  couldn't  care  less  if  he  gets 
ten  done  in  a  day  or  ten  hundred.  There's  only  one  way  somebody  in  civil 
service  can  be  fired.  Once  you've  got  a  government  job,  you're  there  for 
life.  Who  do  you  have  to  please?  Nobody.  Except  your  biggest  gripe  is 
gettin'  the  next  rung  up  the  ladder.  If  you  have  your  hand  in  the  till  and  are 
caught,  you  can  just  say  you  wanted  to  be  sure  the  money  was  there. 
There's  no  way  to  be  fired.  Some  guy  was  walking  out  of  a  government 
vard  with  several  cans  of  paint  under  his  arm.  W  hen  he  was  accused  of 
stealing  —  thev  had  their  civil  service  hearing  and  so  forth  —  and  the 
conclusion  was,  "Well,  maybe  by  the  time  he  got  home  he'd  had  a  guilty 
conscience  and  brought  it  back.  He  hadn't  used  it  yet,  so  he  wasn't  guilty  of 
stealing  it."  All  I'm  saying  to  you  is  that  government  this  and  government 
that  —  they  don't  make  money.  They  are  an  essential  —  we're  not  against 
it  —  they  have  a  vital  function  to  play,  and  they  reflect  us  and  so  forth.  But 
your  elected  officials  and  their  promises,  as  we'll  find  out  as  Mr.  Carter  and 
every  president  before  him  has  found  out,  as  governors  have  found  out,  as 
would-be  governors  think  they  know  —  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  total 
responsiveness  to  people  when  you're  dealing  with  a  bureaucracy. 
Protected  against  being  fired  so  that  there  won't  be  a  lot  of  political  spoils 
—  we've  made  it  prettv  hard  for  any  government  bureaucracy  to  be 
responsive.  So  if  you  run  through  the  thread  of  so  manv  of  the  things  that 
are  said  today,  you're  talking  about  two  things:  more  money  from  govern- 
ment, which  is  fine  —  it  just  simply  means  somebody's  got  to  make  more 
money,  make  more  profits  to  provide  those  things.  The  redirection  of  the 
money  that's  now  being  taken  in  taxes  —  all  that's  to  the  good,  but  you've 
got  to  remember:  it  does  cost  money,  and  a  government  solution  is 
probably ,  often,  the  last  one  to  resort  to.  and  the  free  enterprise  one.  where 
they  have  to  make  a  buck,  and  to  make  it  thev  must  please  the  customers, 
and  the  maintenence  of  some  competition  —  all  these  things  have  a  merit, 
they  are  a  lifeblood,  and  I  think  it's  an  important  perspective  to  keep  — so 
that  when  you  are  seeking  to  aim  people  in  directions  and  new  thrusts, 
most  of  which  are  highly  applaudable,  some  of  which  are,  you  know,  strike 
you  ...  I  think  on  second  thought  as  a  little  frivolous  and  silly,  but  they 
represent  somebody's  thinking.  But  in  all  these  things,  don't  under- 
estimate, knock,  demean,  or  consider  that  business,  free  enterprise  —  that 
this  is  a  big  bunch  of  robber  barons.  Listen,  the  state  of  Montana  was  raped 
thoroughly  by  some  robber  bar  jns  some  time  ago.  I  don't  think  you're  ...  I 
think  you're  too  smart  to  be  taken  on  again,  and  maybe  you're  a  little  too 
old  to  be  that  attractive  .  .  .  but .  .  .that. . .  that .  .  .  that  isn't  your  problem. 


It's  making  sure,  that  in  wanting  to  do  and  have  the  best  direction  —  that 
you  don't  take  too  long  to  have  any  direction,  and  begin  with  some 
direction  on  energy.  There  is  no  all-out  solution.  All  people  can  talk  about 
is  the  promise  of  improved  technology.  But  getting  the  stuff  out  of  the 
ground,  within  the  means  of  the  present  technology,  with  the  stricter  strip 
mining  controls  that  would  have  been  had  in  the  bills  vetoed,  and  which 
incidentally  —  having  had  a  ride  in  that  lovely  railroad  car  of  Mr.  Menks  — 
I  was  happy  to  learn  Burlington  Northern  had  thoroughly  supported  the 
strip  mining  acts  that  were  vetoed  by  a  previous  president.  On  a  very 
sensible  basis.  Jeez,  we  better  take  that  —  the  next  one  might  be  worse.  So, 
what  I'm  tryin'  to  say  is  this:  don't  pick  the  wrong  villain.  Aim  the 
direction.  Play  a  part  in  it.  but  don't  turn  the  clock  back.  .  .  .  Looking 
around  this  audience  —  with  all  due  respects  to  the  cosmetics  industry  and 
so  forth,  and  the  ladies  present  —  probably  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the 
people  here,  including  myself,  would  have  been  dead  with  a  hundred-year- 
ago  standards.  The  think  small,  and  the  beauty  of  labor,  and  manual  labor, 

—  that's  storybook  appeal.  It  wasn't  very  appealing  to  the  people  who  had 
to  make  their  lights  with  the  fat  from  the  cow,  and  so  forth.  This  is  great 
stuff  if  you're  picking  it  as  a  hobby,  or  as  a  craft,  as  a  lifestyle  —  great! 
Neat!  You're  free  to  do  it.  Make  your  own  candles.  But  for  somebody  that 
wants  to  have  an  education,  and  have  time  to  leam  how  to  make  candles 
and  read  books  —  you've  gotta  remember  where  they're  getting  the  money 
from.  It's  from  somebody  else's  labor  —  they  do  hafta  buy  something.  You 
remember  this:  The  owners  today  of  business,  ma  and  pop  shops  too,  big 
business,  medium-sized  businesses  —  almost  all  that  stock  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  insurance  companies,  and  banks,  trust  companies,  because  it's  the 
money  that  you  have  put  aside.  You  think  you  have  an  insurance  policy  — 
now  I'm  talking  to  people  over  twentv-one.  maybe.  You're  insurance  policy 
isn't  gonna  pay  a  nickel  ...  if  that  money  isn't  put  to  work.  It's  put  to  work 
in  productive  uses.  Some  abuses  —  we're  not  defending  abuses  —  we 
would  have  nothing  to  write  about  if  there  were  no  abuses  in  business.  I 
hope  they  continue,  because  we  have  fun  pointin'  em  out.  But  the  point  is 
that  business  is  owned  by  everybody  here,  everybit  of  savings  funnels  into 
productive  usefulness.  The  Social  Security  system  —  anything  you  name 

—  that  the  government  is  theoretically  supplying  —  or  that  vou're  reiving 
on  to  be  yours  in  your  old  age  —  represents  the  productive  use  of  money  — 
and  it's  most  productive  when  it's  running  profitably.  The  bigger  the 
profit,  the  more  you  can  take  from  em,  and  the  government,  I  assure  you, 
does  it  very  well.  But  just  tell  'em  what  to  do  with  it.  That's  a  bigger  help 
than  telhn'  'em  not  to  get  any.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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DR.  SCHUMACHER'S 
PRESENTATION 

Mr.  Governor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  say  first  how  happy  I  am 
to  be  here.  I've  formed  a  habit  of  coming  to  Montana  every  forty- 
fouryear-  \1\  last  visit,  as  you  can  workout,  was  in  1933.  I've  cornea  long 
way  —  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes  of  traveling.  I  had  to  take  a  train  to  get  to 
London  Airport,  and  found  myself  ill  a  compartment  with  three  gentlemen 
who  were  engaged  in  some  heated  discussion  —  well,  you  can't  help 
hearing  what  they're  saying  —  and  it  turned  out  one  was  a  surgeon,  and 
one  was  an  architect,  and  the  third  one  was  an  economist.  And  thev 
discussed  —  I  don't  know  why  —  whose  would  be  the  oldest  profession. 
Vnyway,  after  a  long  debate,  the  surgeon  said,  "just  lav  off.  If  you've  read 
Genesis,  you  know  that  the  Lord  took  a  rib  out  of  Adam  to  make  Eve.  That 
was  a  surgical  operation."  But  the  architect  unabashedly  said,  "But  mv 
dear  fellow,  long  before  he  did  this,  he  created  the  whole  universe  out  of 
chaos.  That  was  an  architectural  job."  And  the  economist  said.  "Who 
created  chaos?" 

I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  professional  economist,  and  you  can't  say 
that  you  haven't  been  warned.  Now,  perhaps  you  will  come  with  me  on  a 
little  trip  of  imagination,  and  imagine  that  Montana  were  an  island, 
something  like  Tasmania,  or  many  other  islands  —  Prince  Edward  Island. 
\\  itli  an  island  manv  things  become  very  clearlv  visible  that  are  not  so 
easily  visible  with  anv  part  of  a  mainland.  You  notice  —  I  live  on  an  island 
called  Great  Britain  —  we're  trying  hard  to  take  the  "Great"  out  of  that  — 
but  it's  still  an  island.  ^  ou  notice  what  comes  in  and  what  goes  out.  You 
are  much  more  conscious  of  questions  like,  'Who  owns  the  land?" 
"Where  is  the  control?"  Recently  I  was  on  a  very  small  island  — 
Barbados.  Well,  the  population  of  Barbados  is  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand,  but  they  are  an  island,  and  they  are  a  nation,  and  so  they  have 
some  standing  in  the  world.  Everybody's  heard  of  Barbados.  So  islands  are 
very  interesting,  and  I  invite  you  just  to  imagine  that  this  was  an  island, 
part  of  the  I  nited  States,  and  one  of  course  has  to  embark  and  disembark 
to  reach  it.  Now,  the  modern  trend  throughout  the  world  is  one  which  I 
call  —  and  don't  be  shocked  —  I  call  "internal  colonialism."  That  is  to  say, 
within  the  country,  some  colonies  are  established.  Whose  colonies  are 
thev?  They  are  the  colonies  ol  the  big  metropolitan  areas.  W  hv  do  I  say 
this  and  use  the  nasty  world  colony?  Because  a  territory  which  doesn't,  in 


effei  i  control  itself,  but  is  controlled  from  far  away,  that  would  be  a 
colony.  A  territory  that  is  not  being  developed  l<>r  its  own  sake  b)  its  o«  n 
inhabitants,  for  the  sake  of  an  in  the  interest  ol  the  colonial  power  faraway 
as  a  source  of  raw  materials,  supplies  —  that  would  be  typically  a  colony, 
and  manv  of  these  colonies,  a-  a  matter  "I  fact,  have  served  dimply  as 
providers  of  raw  materials,  and  very  often  been  pressed  into  a  situation  of 
monoculture.  You  can  think  ol  timber  countries,  fish  countries,  iron  ore 
countries,  bauxite,  corn,  wheat,  copper,  phosphates,  oil,  —  all  actual  cases 

—  where  really  there  was  nothing  finally  but  this  more  or  less 
monoculture  production,  and  where  such  conditions  establish 
themselves,  that's  inside  a  big  country  —  if  you  look  north  you'll  find  a 
great  province  where  they  are  mourning  to  me.  Thev  saw  "Well,  it's 
wheat.  We  are  a  colonv.  A  colony  of  Toronto.  Wheat,  wheat,  wheat. 
Nothing  but  wheat."  And  life  becomes  intolerably  dull.  Thev  told  me  that 
the  average  age  of  the  ruling  population  in  Saskatchewan  is  fifty-six,  and  I 
read  in  some  paper  this  morning  that  the  average  age  of  the  ruling 
population  —  the  agricultural  population  —  of  Montana  is  fifty-five.  So 
there  isn't  much  difference.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Montana  is 
monoculture.  I  am  just  stating  a  general  world  trend.  It  is  happening 
everywhere.  And  a  territory  that  primarilv  exports  raw  materials  and 
imports  virtually  all  manufactured  and  processed  goods  —  it  may  even 
export  milk  in  tankers,  and  import  that  same  milk  pasturized  and  in  bottles 

—  also  an  actual  case  —  such  a  territory  is  in  danger  of  always  being  in 
deficit  on  capital  account,  because  unless  there  are  very  special 
conditions. producing  raw  material  doesn't  lead  to  any  sufficient  capital 
accumulation.  Now,  the  difference  between  raw  material  and  a  finished 
article,  a  processed  article,  is  what  we  economists  call  "value  added",  and 
it's  of  very  great  interest  —  ever  increasing  interest  around  the  world  — 
who  earns  the  "value  added?"  I'll  give  you  an  example:  In  Britain,  we 
import  a  lot  of  wood,  timber  from  Finland  and  other  places,  in  order  to 
make  it  into  pulp,  and  to  use  the  pulp  for  making  paper.  Now  the  Finns  are 
saying,  "Look,  don't  count  on  us  being  willing  to  sell  you  timber  all  the 
time.  If  you  want  pulp,  you  can  bus  pulp  from  us."  So  thev  want  the  value 
added  as  between  the  timber  and  the  pulp  Vi  e  import  a  lot  of  pulp  from 
Sweden,  and  the  Swedes  have  said,  "Don't  count  on  being  able  to  buy  pulp 
from  us  for  all  time.  If  you  want  paper,  you  can  buy  the  paper  from  us." 
They  want  the  value  added.  Because  only  when  you  do  this  work,  then  you 
get  the  value  added,  and  then  you  can  form  enough  capital,  then  you  have 
enough  jobs.  But  if  the  value  added  is  all  created  in  a  big  city  faraway,  well. 
then  you  just  do  the  rough  work  and  you'll  be  short  of  capital. 


The  result  generally  of  this  process  that  I've  been  describing  as  a 
worldwide  process  is  that  life  in  those  new  colonies  becomes  dull.  There 
are  too  few  interesting  job  opportunities.  The  young  people  —  the  most 
enterprising  voung  people  —  leave.  Oh  yes,  they  say,  I  should  love  to  be 
able  to  work  in  the  place  where  I  was  born  and  brought  up,  but  there  are  no 
job  opportunities.  So,  I  go  to  Chicago,  or  to  New  York,  or  Los  Angeles. 
Also  a  very,  very  widespread  phenomenon  throughout  the  world.  And  this 
negative  selection  process  —  that  always  the  brightest  and  best  are  leaving 
—  has  had  —  and  you  can  see  the  places  —  the  most  deplorable  effect  in 
some  places  in  this  world  on  the  quality  of  the  population  that  remains. 
Some  nations  that  had  the  finest  educational  system  —  one  couldn't 
understand  it  —  why  is  it  that  Scotland  has  had  far  and  away  the  best 
education  in  the  British  Isles,  and  possibly  in  Europe?  declined.  Well, 
because  it  is  on  the  periphery,  and  the  brightest  and  the  best  always 
migrated,  left.  And  so  the  quality  of  the  population  decreases.  And  so  then 
some  people  say,  "Well,  this  must  be  stopped.  We  love  Scotland."  Hence 
the  Scottish  nationalists,  of  whom  you  have  read  in  the  papers,  they  say, 
"We  want  independence,  but  at  least  government  on  the  spot  that  will  look 
after  Scotland.  Not  a  government  that'll  look  after  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  and  isn't  reallv  interested  in  that  peripheral  territory  called 
Scotland. 

One  more  example  —  take  Italy.  Italy  is  going  through  certain 
difficulties,  hut  has  had  a  tremendous  economic  boom  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  tremendous  so-called  development.  But  the  south,  in  Sicily,  are  not 
touched  by  it.  It's  no  good  saying,  "Oh  well,  develop  Italy  —  all  that 
development  will  go  automatically  to  Milano  and  Tuvino(?)  in  the  North. 
and  you  can  see  it  —  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  migrant  workers 
coming  from  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  trying  to  find  jobs  in  Switzerland. 
Germany,  Belgium,  etc.  etc.  Why  is  this?  Why?  Can  we  understand  it? 
One  excellent  economist  by  the  name  of  Leopold  Kohr  has  formulated  a 
law  of  peripheral  neglect,  but  while  he's  pointing  at  something  —  there's  a 
center  and  there's  a  periphery  —  people  cease  to  be  very  interested.  I  don't 
think  that  entirely  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  because  the  whole  trouble  that 
I'm  talking  about  is  ultimately  that  there  is  not  neglect,  but  there  is 
exploitation.  It's  that  the  metropolis  doesn't  neglect  these  areas,  but  just 
uses  them  as  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  raw  material  supply,  or  perhaps 
for  tourism,  but  not  for  serious,  flourishing  economic  development. 
Though  I  think  one  has  to  look  at  technology  for  quite  a  long  time  —  and 
studied  the  technological  development  of  modern  society.  And  there  I 
have  come  to  an  insight  —  I  think  —  which  I  call  a  law  of  —  I  mean,  it's  a 


pompous  title  —  the  law  of  disappearing  middle.  I  mean,  this  is  not  happy 
news  for  middle-aged  gentlemen,  but  it's  only  to  technology.  It  asserts  — 
and  you  watch  it  —  don't  just  listen  to  my  words  —  see  it.  There  is  a  very 
primitive  technology  to  start  with  —  tools.  This  will  never  disappear. 
That's  unforgettable.  Then  come  some  innovators  and  bring  in  machines, 
various  things.  Let's  call  it  Stage  2  technology.  So  Stage  1  and  Stage  2  exist 
side  by  side.  Some  make  it  to  Stage  2,  some  not,  etc.  Then  come  some 
innovators  and  develop  Stage  3  technology,  and  then  something  quite 
extraordinary  happens  —  Stage  2  virtually  disappears.  Now,  if  it's  1,  2,  3 
vou  don't  notice  it,  because  they're  so  close  together.  But  if  you  have  a 
period  of  very  great  technological  development,  and  let's  say  we're  now  at 
Stage  12,  then  you  find  between  the  most  primitive  and  the  most  advanced 
there's  very  little.  It's  all  disappeared.  I  speak  feelingly  about  this  because 
some  thirty-odd  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  farm  laborer  for  quite  a  few  years 
in  northern  England,  we  had  excellent  equipment,  which  was  relatively 
quite  cheap.  One  would  require,  let's  sav,  two  thousand  pounds  to  get  the 
equipment  to  farm  this  three  hundred  acre  farm.  None  of  this  equipment  is 
obtainable  today.  It's  disappeared.  And  its  place  has  been  taken  by  such 
highly-developed,  of  course  highly-motorized  machinery,  that  it  would 
probably  cost  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds,  not  counting  inflation,  to  get 
the  equipment  for  this  farm.  Now  maybe  this  is  fine  for  the  people  who 
have  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds,  but  I'm  not  judging  it  —  I'm 
describing  how  the  middle  technology  disappears.  Now  this  middle 
technology  means  that  for  the  small  people  there  really  isn't  anything.  To 
do  anything,  you  have  to  be  rich.  It  also  means  that  for  small  towns  there 
isn't  anything,  because  this  fabulous  technology  doesn't  fit  there.  It's 
much  too  expensive.  It  requires  too  many  specialists.  It  fits  into  Chicago 
or  Pittsburg,  or  other  places,  but  it  doesn't  fit  into,  say  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  unless  vou  make  a  whole  company  town,  which  again  is  not  a  very 
enjoyable  phenomenon.  It  doesn't  fit  into  the  rural  areas.  And  so  the 
technology,  the  technological  development  brings  about  what  I  call  the 
polarization  of  the  population,  everything  congregating  in  a  few  places.  In 
Italy,  the  center  of  activity  and  all  additional  activities  is  always  in  the 
north.  The  balance  is  not  restored  by  doing  more  —  it  is  further  disrupted. 
You  can  look  at  it  from  another  angle,  puzzling  over  the  fact  that 
areas,  not  only  in  the  poor  world,  but  also  in  rich  countries,  wealthy 
countries  get  denuded  of  population,  and  these  things,  this  middle 
technology  which  could  help  the  little  people,  the  small  towns  —  nobody 
attends  to  it.  I  noticed  that  the  scientists  and  technologists  of  the  rich 
societies,  they  work  on  the  problems  of  the  rich  societies,  and  the  much 


less  numerous  scientists  and  technologists  of  the  poor  societies,  they  work 
also  on  the  prohlems  of  the  rich  societies.  This  is  a  tragedy.  Nobody 
at  tends  to  the  thing  that  i~  nuking,  and  when  this  had  becomes  clear  to  me, 
then  I  said.  "Well,  let's  do  something  about  it.  It's  of  course  mad.  We  have 
no  money.  We  only  have  an  idea,  but  at  least  let's  start."  And  so  in  1%5. 
with  a  couple  of  friends,  we  set  up  the  Intermediate  Technology 
Development  group  to  fill  this  gap,  not  to  abolish  the  big  technology.  If  I 
set  out  to  do  that.  I  wouldn't  succeed  anyhow.  But  to  fill  this  gap,  so  that 
there's  a  chance  for  the  people  who  are  at  the  moment  so  very  largely 
frozen  on  the  most  primitive  .  .  .  and  can't  do  anything,  or  remain 
unemployed.  In  the  western  world  we  now  have  fifteen  million 
unemployed,  because  the  big  technology  doesn't  provide  the  jobs.  So,  well 
il  the  big  technology  doesn't  do  it,  well  let's  see  —  wouldn't  small 
technologv?  Sell-help  technology?  Where  little  people  with  just  a  bit  of 
capital,  but  not  very  much,  can  establish  themselves?  Well,  let's  see.  So 
we've  been  at  it  now  for  twelve  vears,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  — 
well,  I  said  to  an  engineer,  "U  hy  is  this?  Why  don't  you  give  vour  brain  to 
design  studies  to  make  things  small,  simple,  that  don't  cost  much  capital, 
and  that  don't  do  so  much  ecological  violence?"  I  call  it  a  non-violent  or 
soft  technology.  He  said,  "W  ell,  of  course  we  can  do  it,  but  no  one  ever 
asked  us  to  do  so.  So  we  can  only  work  for  demand." 

Well,  now  we're  beginning  to  understand  this,  and  the  demand  is 
coming  for  the  appropriate  technology  outside  Chicago,  outside  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  to  be  recreated  or  recollected  —  it  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  —  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  best  intelligence  has  to  be 
put  into  the  development  of  technology  that  will  look  after  the  people,  or 
by  which  the  people  can  look  after  themselves  outside  the  big  cities. 
The  word  can  express  these  things.  I  suppose  we  don't  spend  a  lot  of  time 
seeking  for  definitions  of  words.  No,  we  must  see  the  reality.  Now,  the 
reality  can  be  illustrated  by  a  news  release  that  I  received  from  some 
modest  people  who  describe  themselves  as  "America's  most  respected 
technological  market  research  organization."  And,  it  relates  to  the  future 
of  the  L  S.  baking  industry.  I'll  just  read  you  a  few  sentences:  "The  U.S. 
baking  industry,  revolutionizing  its  processes,  sees  automation  as  the  most 
likely  solution  for  its  progress  and  prosperity."  It  goes  on,  "The 
supermarket  will  become  the  industry's  largest  retail  outlet,  accounting 
for  over  eighty  percent  of  all  bread  sales.  The  overall  move  will  be  toward, 
first,  fewer  bakerv  plants  with  larger  processing  facilities;  second  —  listen 
to  this  —  distribution,  ranging  up  to  500  miles  from  base,  third,  marked 


decrease  in  bakerv  personnel,  and  lourtli,  betlei  profit  \\  ell.  5< Ml  miles 
from  base  —  I  am  a  baker  myself.  .  .  I  just  wonder  whal  the  bread  will  taste 
like.  And  to  imagine  that  where  we.  while  we  know  we  are  running  into  an 
energy  crunch,  that  people  should  go  and  spend  the  brain  power,  I  lie  best 
technological  brain  power,  on  this  kind  ol  thing  is  re.dK  astonishing.  \\  ell, 
you  and  I,  we  probably  can't  stop  them,  but  what  we  can  do  i 
"Okay.  You  play  your  games.  You'll  come  to  grief  with  them."  Assuredl)  . 
There  won't  be  the  oil  to  transport  bread  500  miles.  It's  just  silly.  W  e  want 
bakeries  where  weare.  We  want  fresh  bread, and  we  want  jobs.  So  let's  give 
our  best  intelligence  to  developing  an  appropriate  technology  lor 
breadmaking  —  well,  actually  it  exists.  I  can  show  you  —  so  that  things  are 
made  mainly  in  local  production.  Irom  local  resources,  for  local  use.  And 
this,  is  my  economist's  language,  means  that  the  "value  added"  stays  in 
the  community.  And  as  a  variety  of  jobs  —  and  as  you  know,  bakers  are 
very  nice  chaps  —  and  for  a  baker  to  have  to  say,  "well,  you  know.  I  can'l 
find  a  job  in  Helena.  I  have  to  go  to  New  York,"  is  a  bit  ol  pity,  isn't  it? 
These  are  trends,  and  once  one  recognizes  what  they  really  mean,  then  one 
knows  what  to  do.  Of  course,  one  gets  thrills  when  —  even  I  get  thrilled 
when  I  read  the  study  documents  —  the  required  term  taught  "highly 
automated  equipment  producing  over  fourteen  thousand  pounds  of  bread 
per  hour  per  unit,  introducing  new  concepts  in  baking  cybernation. 
Whatever  that  is.  I  mean,  I've  been  baking  the  bread  at  home  lor  the  last  25 
years  and  have  never  used  cybernation  lor  it.  However,  that's  the  future. 
And  then,  "On  the  main,  anticipated  profit  and  growth  depends  on  the 
creation  and  utilization  ol  higher-speed  process  flows.  Present  packaging 
machinery,  running  at  the  rate  of  sixty  loaves  per  minute,  fails  to  gear  in 
with  lines  of  production  which  produce  bread  at  the  rate  of  240  loaves  per 
minute."  Don't  just  listen  to  mv  words  —  see  it.  The  ingenuity  of  it.  Hie 
remoteness  from  realitv  ol  it.  What  kind  of  bread  can  this  be? 


I  mean,  these  are,  if  I  may  say  so.  no  laughing  matters.  This  is  a 
tragedy.  Up  in  a  Canadian  province  thev  were  getting  their  bread  from  500 
miles  away.  And  when  I  said,  "Well,  the  wheat  and  the  bread  —  that's 
probably  local."  They  said,  "They  send  it  all  this  distance  and  all  the  wa) 
back."  Great  fuel-saving  operation.  Now,  I  started  baking  bread  when  I 
had  a  continental  visitor,  and  I  found  suddenly  to  my  surprise,  she  was 
spreading  the  butter  on  the  paper  napkin,  and  putting  a  slice  of  white  bread 
on  his  lap.  And  so  I  decided  thai  these  two  articles  had  become 
insufficiently  distinguishable. 


Now,  this  is  a  world-wide  trend,  and  it's  a  kind  of  killer  disease.  It 
produces  tins  extraordinary  distribution  of  population.  You  remember  a 
we  01  so  ago  we  bad  the  Habitat  Conference  in  Vancouver  precisely 
because  <>l  that.  People  -till  don't  reallv  understand  that  technology  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  that  there  is  this  gap  in  the  middle.  And  so.  either 
you  can  'I"  nothing  —  and  that's  the  condition  of  Third  W  orld  countries 
-  01  onlv  those  who  have  all  that  money  and  will  do  it  in  the  big  places  will 
doanything,and  the  rest  will  gradually  die  awav. There's  no  exaggeration  in 
what  I'm  saying.  The  French  planners  are  desperate  that  the  whole  of  la 
belle  France  becomes  Paris,  as  they  call  it.  Paris  surrounded  by  desert,  and 
everything  is  drained  out.  Now  this  is  what  one  has  to  tackle  after  one  has 
clearl)  seen  it.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  what  one  has  to  tackle  after 
one  lias  clearly  seen  it.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  the  only  motivation 
for  interest  in  an  appropriate  technology.  No  indeed.  There  are  some  other 
extremely  powerful  motivations.  Mainly,  that  we  are  unquestionably 
running  into  a  very,  very  severe  energy  crunch.  I  myself,  as  governor  was 
kind  enough  to  mention,  have  had  a  central  position  in  what  at  that  time 
was  the  biggest  indigineous  fuel  industry  in  Europe  —  the  coal  industry  of 
Britain.  My  specific  task  has  been,  over  many  decades,  to  studv  these 
matters.  1  started  cry  nig  wolf  in  the  fifties.  I  -aid.  "This  is  ridiculous  that 
you  imagine  that  you  can,  in  the  next  ten  years,  calmly  consume  as  much 
energy  as  all  mankind  in  all  previous  history  has  consumed."  But  the  oil 
companies  said,  'Oh,  just  leave  it  to  us.  This  fellow  only  savs  so  because  he 
woi  ks  for  the  coal  industry.  The  best  thing  is  to  shut  the  pits,  because  oil 
will  be  there  forever  ami  ever  \rv  er  has  there  been  such  a  case  ol  what  I 
call  the  "hlmd  leading  the  blind."  Blind  assurances  —  and  it  was  perfectly 
clearly  visible  that  we  would  gel  into  very  serious  difficulty  in  the 
seventies.  This  could  be  worked  out  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  from 
figure-  that  fhe  oil  industries  themselves  provided.  And  when  one  noticed 
thai  the  oil  exporting  countries  got  together  in  the  organization  which  is 
now  world  famous,  the  OPEC,  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries,  because  they  were  no  longer  prepared  to  he  kicked  around  by 
(he  oil  companies  —  well,  it  took  them  ten  years,  and  then  they  had 
understood  the  business.  I'll  en  I  hey  sen  1  general  secretary,  around,  a  very 
highl)  intelligent  Algerian  hv  the  name  of  Hah n.  and  Mr.  Hahn  went  to  the 
main   importing  nations,  including  the  United  States,  and  said,  "For 

g Iness  sakes,  mitigate  your  requirements.  There  isn't  enough  stock,  and 

it's  all  going  in  a  few  dcades."  Noho.lv  listened.  Noho.lv  listened.  Well, 
then  they  said  we  must  do  something  dramatic  a-  -non  as  opportunity 
serves,  and  the  opportunity  came  with  the  Arab- Israeli  war,  which  started 


on  the  6th  of  October.  1973.  and,  then,  well  you  remember  the  history. 
You  remember  the  history,  but  society  hasn't  learned  any  lessons  v  el  \\  e 
still  hear,  "Oh,  when  comes  the  next  boom,  the  unemployed  will  be 
reabsorbed  into  society."  \\  ell.  and  then  we  have  ihe  next  real  crunch  on 
energy.  Well,  perhaps  after  the  second  heart  attack,  society  will  take  some 
notice  of  reality.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  state  you  are  far  advanced, 
and  perfectly  aware  of  it  —  that  this  energy  situation  is  extremely  dice} 
And,  as  I  see  the  future,  the  pressure  from  the  big  metropolitan  areas  on 
those  countries  or  parts  of  countries  where  there  are  still  substantial 
energy  resources,  that  pressure  will  increase  tremendously.  I  don't 
know  how  it  can  be  resisted,  but  we  have  heard  during  the  first  fuel  crisis 
verv  ugly  noises  being  made  by  some  of  the  importing  countries,  not 
except  these  are  finite  resources,  but  just  saying  "these  Arabs"  as  if  thev 
were  all  Arabs.  There  are  many  others  involved.  So  the  pressure  will  get 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  only  way  one  can,  to  some  extent, 
see  it  for  oneself  is  to  try  and  build  a  really  solid  economic  foundation.  If 
one  is  simplv  a  raw  material  exporter,  or  primarily  a  raw  material  exporter, 
I  don't  see  how  one  can  resist  it,  because  one  needs  supplies.  One  has  no 
control  over  these  things.  So,  let's  see  what  can  be  done  to  get  more 
strength  to  resist,  perhaps  slightly  more  successfully,  some  of  the 
enormous  pressures  that  will  come  just  to  "rip  it  out",  get  the  coal,  get  the 
timber.  You  can  see  that  happening. 

Early  on  I  mentioned  Tasmania,  a  gorgeous  place,  hut  —  and  an 
island  and  everything  is  very  visible  —  the  big  companies,  the  Japanese, 
the  Australians  from  the  mainland,  they  come  in  with  the  biggest 
machinery  and  just  rip  everything  out.  It's  needed  on  the  mainland.  And 
there  are  no  jobs  in  Hobart  and  the  other  places,  so  1  hey  appealed  to  us  and 
said  could  we  go  over.  A  colleague  of  mine  went  I  here  and  made  a  -..rl  ..I 
development  plant  for  Tasmania.  So.  what  would  be  a  solid  economic- 
basis?  Well,  the  first  asset  is  always  people.  It  one  has  solid  and  self-reliant 
people  we  don't  live  in  fear  of  what  might  happen,  who  knows  that  the)  can 
look  after  themselves,  and  this  means  that  one  is  really  conducting 
economic  policy  in  the  direction  of  a  relatively  high  degree  ol  local  and 
state  self-sufficiency,  al  least  with  regard  to  essential  -upplies.  \inl  what  i- 
essential?  Well,  basically,  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  some  fourth  item 
that  hasn't  got  a  handy  name  —  let's  call  it  culture  —  which  is  v.-tv 
important,  because  we're  not  just  physical  beings,  but  also  spiritual 
being-.  I  know  the  normal  run  of  economics,  or  lor  the  normal  run  ol 
economists,  this  is  heresy.  The  words  "relath  el}  high  decree  of  local  self- 
sufficiency"  —  and  I  mean,  thev  faint  when  thev  hear  it.  But  who  created 


chaos?  So.  I  wouldn't  be  fought  off  by  that.  A  great  number  of  independent 
and  self-reliant  people,  then  one  cannot  be  stampeded  into  this  and  that. 
Mini,  also,  this  develops  the  judgment  very  nicely.  People  feel  that  they 
an-  something,  not  just  little  mechanical  gap-fillers  in  a  vast  system.  And 
how  does  one  set  about  promoting  this?  Well,  as  I  started,  if  it  were  an 
island  vou  could  see  things  leaving  and  other  things  coming  into  the  state, 
and  il  vou  see  a  lot  of  timber  is  sent  out  and  a  lot  of  fur  nit  tire  is  brought  in, 
vou  might  sav.  "Hev.  wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  make  the  furniture  ourselves?" 
\\  ell.  probably  somebody  will  immediately  sav.  "Oh,  this  would  be  totally 
uneconomic  —  700,000  people  can't  make  their  own  furniture."  And  you 
s.iv.  "You  watch  us.  Of  course  we  can."  They're  not  falling  for  this 
claptrap  anymore.  But  it  requires  attention  from  a  center  of  people  who 
have  analvsed  these  things,  and,  of  course,  a  vast  furniture  factory  that 
churns  out  dreadlul  stuff  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  thousand  a  minute,  that 
wouldn't  fit  into  Montana.  But  efficient  wood -using  industries  can  be  on  a 


very,  small  scale  -  and  particularl)  nol  involving  themselves  in  long- 
distance transport,  more  or  less  local  production  from  local  re  oun  e  foi 
local  use,  -  thai  can  be  i"t.dl\  competitive.  Onl)  there  must  be  the  will 
behind  il  \nd  maybe  there  is  nei  essarv  it  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary, 
although,  as  I  told  the  governor,  I  have  been  in  the  1  nited  States  for  only  a 
fortnight,  and  before  you  are  an  expert  vou  have  to  have  at  least  a  month 
—  so  it  seems  to  me  that  in  tins  societ)  there  is  ui  h  i  ;i  il  deal  ol 
legislation  that  makes  the  life  of  the  small  man  impossible,  that  a  great  deal 
ol  -uriiiig  out  will  have  t"  be  done.  Even  the  purely  paperwork  -    well,  a 

large  company  can  do  it  w  it  h  all  tin*  accounting  and  I  ilhng  in  lor  m-        hut 

foi  .1  small  firm,  I  mean,  to  take  on  additional  peopli  that's  just  not 
possible.  So,  a  lot  has  to  be  done  and  has  to  be  given  consistent  attention, 
hecau-e  it's  —  it  doesn't  fall  into  anybody's  normal  duties  to  do  SO  s"  this 
would  be  the  approach,  namely  to  sav.  "Now.  where  can  we  keep  the  value 
added,  keep  the  jobs,  do  it  ourselves,  have  fun,  and  rebuild  the  economic 
basis  of  small  towns,  which  can  he  the  most  ideal  places  lor  living  in, 
prov  ided  there  arc  interesting  jobs?"  Well,  there's  a  lot  to  do.  W  e  need  a 
lot  of  stuff.  We  have  done  this  work,  as  I  said,  for  twelve  years,  and  we  find 
that,  on  the  whole,  some  exceptions  are  always  permissible,  hut  most  ol 
the  lluiig~  we  ordinarily  iced  i  all  be  made  on  a  iairlv  -mall  sralc.  I  don  I 
know   what   is  the  situation  with  building  materials.  I  know   what  i-  the 

-iiii.il with  building  materials.   I  know  in  ibis  state  vou  have  a  lot  of 

timber.  1  don't  know  what's  the  situation  with  brick  production,  but 
bricks,  cement,  all  these  things  are  of  particular  interest  to  inc.  i 
there  again,  it's  a  large  part  ol  total  economic  activity.  .  .  .  the  whole 
housing.  .  .  .  and  I  find  that  the  development  has  gone  to  ever  bigger 
brick  works.  In  Britain  we  have  concentrated  the  brick  industry  virtually 
in  one  countv,  in  Bedforsbire.  They  make  enormous  holes  M  thi 
Then  they  have-  to  ship  iheir  bricks  enormous  distani  es  Now.  il  cost,  as 
much  to  ship  a  brick  200  miles  as  it  costs  to  make  it,  so  a  concentration  ol 
vey  large  works  in  one  spot,  and  thm  this  transport  commitment,  pist 
doesn't  make  economic  sense  at  all.  Tha's  because  it's  highly  monopolized, 
and  because  people  don't  believe  that  an  economic  solution  on  a  small 
scale  is  possible.  Therefore,  it  continues,  and  the  householder  finds,  or  the 
young  married  people  find  that  the  cost  of  houses  goes  up  and  up  S 
out  and  make  systematic  efforts  to  make  designs  ol  the  mini  brick  works. 
In  fact,  tin-  is  nol  intended  lor  Montana,  but  some  ol  tin- developing 
countries  -  one  ol  m\  brick  experts  is  designing  a  brickworks  on  the  back 
ol  a  lorry.  He  says  that's  the  obvious  thing.  Some  suitable  clay,  can  I" 
found  in  most  localities,  and  when  we  find  the)  wanl  a  hundred  thousand 


bricks,  so  we  go  with  the  lorry  there,  take  the  local  clay,  burn  the  brick, 
and  off  we  are  to  the  next  village.  Whether  this  willcome  off  or  not.  1  don't 
kn<i\, ,  but  the  small  brick  works  that  he  has  already  designed  and  built  are 
very,  very  profitable,  and  one  can  only  say,  enjoyable. 

Thev  can  also  use  diffuse  sources  of  energy,  which,  of  course,  the 
monster  brick  works  can't  —  can  only  use  the  most  concentrated  sources. 
This,  I  think,  is  perfectly  feasible.  One  would  find  that,  of  course,  a  lot  of 
social  arrangements  have  also  to  be  made,  that  jobs  can  be  created  with 
comparatively  little  capital,  if  one  goes  to  it,  and  says,  "I  want  a  capital 
saving  technology,  available  to  the  small  people."  Then  it  can  now  be 
created.  So,  with  the  governor,  I'm  delighted  that  some  institution  is  being 
set  up  in  this  state  —  I  know  it's  to  be  a  national  institution,  so  that  at  least 
there  is  one  more  center  which  will  keep  the  eye  on  all  these  possibilities, 
and  inaugurate  the  work. 

I  don't  believe,  with  the  greatest  respect  to  government,  that  this  can 
be  done  bv  govenment  institutions  alone.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
penetrate  the  whole  of  society.  We  have  endless  teaching  institutions, 
research  establishments,  etc.  W  e,  as  an  organization,  the  Intermediate 
Technology  group,  do  not  create  any  new  workshops.  U  esay  England  has 
enough  workshops.  But  our  job  is  to  infiltrate  into  existing  institutions. 
For  instances,  all  the  work  on  agricultural  equipment  is  done  at  the 
National  Institute  for  Agricultural  Engineering.  Well,  they  are  delighted 
that  they  are  given  tasks  that  they  feel,  particularly  students  feel,  "How 
this  is  reahtv."  But  to  make  a  complicated  thing  even  more  complex  isn't 
very  close  to  reality.  Particularly  agricultural  equipment  is,  Irom  my  point 
of  view,  in  very  bad  shape.  Also,  the  planning  that  is  done  by  the  big  boys  is 
totally  against  that  which  I  believe  we  really  need.  I've  talked  to  a  very 
large  manufacturer  and  he  said  we  have  all  the  plans  ready  for  the  eighties 
and  the  nineties.  The  smallest  tractor  will  have  200  horsepower,  air- 
conditioned  cabins,  stereo  equipment,  etc.  etc.  I  said,  "Wh-what  will  it 
cost?"  "Ah,  well,  it'll  cost  something,  not  counting  inflation,  between  60 
and  80  thousand  dollars."  I  said.  "What  about  the  family  farm?"  "Ah, 
that's  on  the  way  out,"  they  said,  "finished."  Well,  this  is  the 
developments  taken  us  where  we  are,  but  it  doesn't  fit  into  the  fuel  crunch, 
it's  ecologically  unsound,  and  sociologically  a  disaster.  But,  they  won't 
have  it  ail  their  own  ways.  They  can  create  the  big  stuff,  provided  that 
somebody  is  there  who  attends  to  the  small  stuff.  That  is  currently  mainly 
lacking,  and  this  will  be  created. 

Well,  I  think  at  this  point  I  better  stop.  Thank  vou  for  vour  attention. 


Dr.  Ernst  Schumcher 


Author  of  Small  Is  Beautiful:  Economics  As  If  People  Mattered.  Dr. 
Schumacher,  formerly  head  economist  of  Great  Britain's  Coal  Board 
and  a  long  time  proponent  of  Appropriate  Technology,  sets  forth  in 
his  book  what  he  claims  is  a  better  wav  to  develop  the  world 
economy. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWER  SECTION 


SCHl  MACHER  RESPONDS 

I  should  like  lo  take  this  opportunity  ot  saving  that,  of  course,  as  our 
friend  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  "small  is  beautiful"  is  a  good  title,  but  of 
course  doesn't  express  the  totality  of  wisdom.  I  don't  think  it's  just  a 
matter  of  scaling  down,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  couldn't  scale  down 
modern  technology.  I  mean,  that  is  so  well  looked  after  that  one  can't  get  at 
it  I  think  it\  much  more  that  we  should  imitate  nature,  who  has  some- 
thing viable  readv,  than  the  old  structures  are  no  longer  viable.  The 
dinosaurs  were  not  scaled  down.  Thev  just  perished.  Thev  disappeared.  But 
not  before  the  world  could  be  peopled  with  more  elegant  things,  like 
gazelles.  Secondly,  in  addition  to  scale,  let's  think  of  the  immensitv.of  the 
complexity  of  how  we  do  things  now.  This  is  a  great  burden  on  mankind. 
It's  a  great  burden  on  the  soul,  and  certainly  it  always  means  that  the 
number  of  people  who  are  not  with  it  any  more  becomes  biggerand  bigger. 
It's  a  very  great  social  danger.  Are  we  so  stupid  that  we  have  to  have  these 
complexities?  Well,  it  is  fun.  There's  a  boy  in  every  man  that  wants  to  have 
some  mechanical  fun,  but  it's  not  very  clever.  The  whole  patterns  of 
production  and  patterns  of  consumption  have  become  so  complex  that  we 
really  have,  from  the  ground  up,  to  strive  for  simplification.  Now  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who 
have  adopted  sort  of  a  voluntary  simplicity  lifestyle.  That's  the  wave  of  the 
future.  Thirdly,  this  capital  intensity  —  I  mean,  plantsare  being  built  now, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Britain  —  when  you  look  at  it 
there  is  an  investment  of  a  million  dollars  per  work  place.  So,  it's  not 
surprising  that  we  have  fifteen  million  unemployed  people,  because  so 
many  millions  of  dollars  just  aren't  there.  It's  not  surprising  that  every- 
where we  have  an  alleged  capital  shortage.  So,  here  again,  it's  different 

criterion.  Yes,  size,  complexity,  capital  cost **  and  number  four,  I 

call  it  nonviolent  —  what  we  need  is  a  nonviolent  technology.  I  know  this  is 
an  imperfect  world,  but  to  go  ahead  with  the  most  monstrously  violent 
processes,  like  for  instance  the  production  of  plutonium,  and  then  to  say, 
"Oh,  don't  worry.  We  are  so  clever,  we  will  look  to  it  that  for  the  next  three 
million  years  nothing  of  it  escapes  into  the  biosphere."  Well,  I  think  any 


future  generation  will  think  we're  completely  nuts.  The  approach  is  more 
than  just  small  is  beautiful  —  it  has  to  go  into  the  quality  of  things,  and  I 
will  give  you  one  slogan  —  it  also  is  deficient,  like  all  slogans  —  we  always 
say  (this  is  the  spirit  of  intermediate  technology)  we  say,  "Second  class 
brains  solve  problems.  First  class  brains  avoid  them."  I  fan  ancestor  of  long 
ago  would  come  to  see  us  today,  what  would  he  be  more  astonished  at?  The 
skill  of  our  dentists,  or  the  rottenness  of  our  teeth?  Well,  we  are  grateful 
for  the  dentists,  but  we'd  be  much  happier  if  we  didn't  have  to  have  them. 
So,  that's  what  I  mean,  avoiding  it.  And  thisavoidance  we  understand  now 
quite  a  lot  about  it.  It  does  imply  to  change  from  chemical  to  biological 
processes,  to  get  closer  to  nature,  to  understand  her  more  deeply  and  not  to 
always  drive  a  bulldozer  through  natural  systems,  and  then  we  find  we  have 
enough  energy  and  we  don't  have  these  ecological  disasters,  and  we  have 
happier  people. 

if  there  are  any  distinctions  which  add  economic   values  to 

products,  such  as  making  bread  from  wheat,  or  furniture  from  wood,  or 
electric  power  from  wind.  Isn't  there  a  difference  between  that  value  added 
and  the  value  added  in  synthesizing  gas  from  coal,  or  generating  electric 
power  from  coal  to  be  distributed  to  other  parts  of  the  nation?  Are  there 
certain  energy  qualities  that  are  lost  because  of  this  value  added  activity 
going  on  within  the  state? 


SCHUMACHER 

To  what  extent  any  territory  flogs  its  non-renewable  assets  .  .  .  well, 
this  is  an  extremely  difficult  question.  I  notice  that  the  Canadians  have 
said,  "Our  fuel  exports  to  the  United  States  are  going  to  be  faded  out. 
Why?  Because  we  sure  need  the  fuel  in  the  long  run."  I  already  mentioned 
that  the  OPEC  countries  have  been  around  telling  us,  "Forgoodnesssake, 
mitigate  your  requirements,  "because  we  are  selling  ourselves  to  death. 
And  what  happens  when  this  main  asset  is  gone?  Back  to  sand  and  camels." 
They  say,  "No,  we  don't  want  it." 
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Whether  a  state  in  the  United  States  could  .  .  .  should  ...  be 
encouraged  to  say,  "No.  This  coal  is  not  going  to  be  ripped  out  in  a  very 
short  time.  It's  going  to  last."  That  I  can't  judge.  I  know  that  in  my  country 
we  found  oil  in  the  North  Sea  and  still  consider  it  the  height  of  wisdom  to 
flog  it  out  as  fast  as  we  can.  What's  going  to  ...  it  last  for  twenty  years  .  .  . 
what's  going  to  happen  in  the  year  2000  I  don't  know.  These  are  very 
difficult  questions,  which,  of  course,  are  not  answered  by  theorizing.  They 
are  answered  by  negotiation  and  gradual  growth  of  understanding.  Value 
added  is  value  added.  Value  added  is  just  a  high  falutin' economist's  term  to 
describe  that  if  you  can  have  additional  activities  instead  of  letting  the  raw- 
material  go  right  away,  then  you  have  a  richer  society.  Asa  baker,  I  know 
that  for  wheat  .  .  .  the  farmer  gets  as  much  for  his  wheat  as  the  miller  gets 
for  milling  it.  You  double  the  value  of  it  by  milling  it,  which  shows  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  raw  material  producer  still  gets  a  pretty  poor  deal  from 
society.  I  know  what  it  means  to  grow  wheat.  I've  also  done  it.  And  that 
much  the  same  amount  of  money  should  be  given  for  the  second  activity  as 
for  the  first  is  scandalous.  But  things  being  what  they  are,  therefore  —  let's 
see  any  community  is  well  advised  to  look  to  it's  .  .  .  it  doesn't  let  too  many 
raw  materials  go,  and  loses  the  jobs  of  processing  and  turning  them  into 
useful  goods.  I  myself  think  that  any  fuel  producer  who  is  tough  with  his 
customers  now  is  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  customer.  Because  we  must 
have  a  conservation  policy  on  fuel.  I  am  grateful  to  OPEC  that  they  have 
called  the  bluff,  and  are  forcing  us  to  re-thinkthe  whole  thing,  because  the 
situation  we  have  got  ourselves  in  is  really  absolutely  gross.  The  other  day 
the  chief  of  the  finest  agricultural  college  in  Britain  told  a  whole  group  of 
young  people  —  let's  say  around  the  age  of  twenty  —  "What  we  are 
teaching  you,  as  agricultural  technique,  you  will  not  be  able  to  use  when 
you  are  fifty."  Well,  that's  a  bit  of  a  dusty  message,  isn't  it?  And  when  they 
said,  "Well,  what  ought  we  to  be  learning?"  He  said,  "No,  we  don't  have 
anything  else  to  teach  you."  Which  isn't  true.  There  are  organic  methods, 
and  all  this  must  be  pursued  now  with  the  greatest  speed.  So  what  I  am 
saying  is  I  think  to  give  us  a  bit  more  time,  those  who  have  the  fuel,  the 
coal,  the  oil,  the  gas  should  not  be  abused  if  they  raise  the  prices.  We 
should  say,  "Well,  that's  precisely  the  need  we  hoped  for  —  waking  up  to 
the  need  for  conservation. 

QUESTION: 

If  I  might,  I  think  you  misunderstood  my  question.  My  question  was 
not  whether  or  not  Montana  should  provide  hydrocarbon  coal  resource  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  their  energy  needs,  but  rather  —  if  we  were 


to  look  at  Montana  as  an  island,  in  the  imagination,  and  we  have  a  limited 
amount  of  capital  to  be  spent,  what  kind  of  purpose  would  you  recommend 
in  terms  of  value  added  economic  formation?  Should  it  be  in  value  added  to 
coal  in  synthesizing  it  to  gas  or  generating  electric  power,  recognizing  that 
there  are  substantial  losses  of  that  fuel  potential,  in  that  process  and  in  the 
ultimate  delivery  to  the  end  user,  or  should  we  rather  invest  that  capital 
into  added  value  activities  which  are  dealing  with  renewable  resources 
within  the  state  of  Montana,  which  meet  Montana  needs  first. 

SCHUMACHER: 

Finally,  that  was  precisely  the  question  I  understood,  and  tried  to 
answer.  Namely  that  to  think  of  increasing  .  .  .  letting  go  increasing 
amounts  of  fuel  .  .  .  even  if  what  gets  a  bit  of  value  added  by  turning 
electricity  and  gas  ...  is  a  very  questionable  policy,  and  also  it  doesn't  build 
a  particularly  happy  society.  This  is  all,  you  know,  done  by  enormous 
installations  and  so  on.  lam  much  more  in  favor  or  restoringa  great  variety 
of  industrial  and  other  activities  in  places  like  Montana  or  Tasmania  or 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  so  on,  so  that  there  are  enough  jobs  —  that 
people  don't  have  to  do  these  wild  things  tremendous  schemes  —  and  they 
go  on  doing  it  because  somebody  says,  "That's  3000  jobs."  Those  three 
thousand  jobs  should  grow  with  doing  most  of  the  things  that  we  need, 
doing  it  nearby.  That  is  a  much  better  society  than  is  an  exporting  society. 

QUESTION: 

Nuclear  power  and  nuclear  weapons? 

SCHUMACHER: 

Well,  I  have  published  my  views  on  this.  They  are  very  radical.  I  think 
this  is  the  ultimate  transgression,  that  no  one  hasa  right  to  do  it,  that  it  isa 
criminal  activity  to  put  into  the  world  radioactive  substances  when  we  have 
no  idea  how  we  can  ever  get  rid  of  them  again.  All  the  assurance,  are  —  I 
use  the  same  phrase  that  I  used  before  —  the  bland  assurances.  There  is  not 
this  omnipotence  of  science,  and  also  there  is  not  that  civic  tranquility  to 
make  sure  that  these  dreadful  substances  do  not  leak  out.  Plutonium  .  .  . 
well,  it's  a  man  made  thing.  The  good  Lord  knew  where  to  stop.  He  didn't 
make  it.  We  make  it.  It  has  a  half  life  of  24,400  years,  and  in  this  case  two 
halves  don't  make  a  whole  —  in  fact  it  takesabout  only  three  million  years 
till  it's  harmless.  Well,  how  anybody  in  his  senses  could  contemplate  that,  I 
do  not  know.  Why  the  women  don't  get  up  and  say,  "Well  we  have  all  the 
trouble  giving  birth  to  new  generations  and  you  men  are  ruining  the  earth. 
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the  only  earth  we  have.  " I  am  afraid  the  people  who  ought  to  hear  your 

applause  .  .  .  they  are  not  here.  But  what  is  the  trade-off.  What  tsthe  trade- 
off. What  do  we  pet  for  it?  Actually,  1  mean,  the  ability  to  look  countless 
hours  at  television,  energy  for  all  sorts  of  trivial  and  mind-distorting 
purposes.  So,  there  is  no  excuse,  and  any  adult,  intelligent  population,  I 
suggest  would  say.  "No,  I'd  rather  do  without  these  glaring  lights.  I'd 
rather"  .  .  .  don't  build  houses  where  you  . . .  with  this  marvelous  sunshine 
outside  .  .  .electricity  . . .  then  to  poison  the  earth  for  all  time.  So,  what  I've 
said  about  the  peaceful  uses  —  you  know,  what  a  nice  word  —  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  —  applies  of  course  even  more  so  to  atomic 
weapons.  It's  the  ultimate  transgression. 

FORBES: 

On  the  subject  of  Nuclear  Power,  I  would  say  that,  in  this  in- 
s lance,  it 's  an  area  where  the  prevailing  attitude,  and  if  vou  will,  the 
activity  and  action  of  younger  people,  as  well  as  older  people,  is  being  felt 
and  having  its  impact.  Pres.  Carter  has  had  some  experience  in  the  nuclear 
field.  He  has  already  announced  that  he  is  opposed  to  .  .  .  when  he  was  a 
candidate,  and  some  of  these  things  I'm  sure  he  will  stay  with.  The 
development  of  the  nuclear  in-perpetuity  reactor.  I  think  you  will  find 
already  in  his  new  budget  proposals,  a  requirement  for  less  than  the 
projected  spending  on  the  development  of  nuclear  power.  And  I  would  say 
this,  that  among  thoughtful  people  everywhere,  that  the  question  is 
growing  and  not  diminishing.  The  possibilities  of  the  spread  and  increasing 
dependence  on  nuclear  power,  because  it's  a  technology  we  now  have,  and 
can  be  put  into  being  .  .  .  that  even  in  this  critical  shortages,  that  there  is 
less  public  support  and  more  questions  by  people  that  assumed  there  was 
truth  there  was  a  safety  in  disposal.  People  don't  buy  that  anymore, 
because  it  isn't  demonstratably  provable  by  saying,  "So  far  nobody's  been 
killed  by  aleak."  There  has  been  leaks, and  nobody's  been  killed.  But  this  is 
minute  compared  to  the  projected  extent  .  .  .  growth  of  nuclear  power.  I 
would  say  nuclear  power,  as  a  result  of  what  you  might  call  a  people's  move- 
ment, creating  an  awareness  in  thoughtful  people  .  .  .  nuclear  power's 
future,  despite  the  shortages  of  the  pressing  needs  today,  is  dimmer  than  it 
was  five  years  ago,  and  probably  rightfully  so.  I  would  say  this,  that  because 
of  the  immediacy  of  need  —  and  nuclear  power  seemed  to  be  a  way  to  fill  it, 
promptly,  without  regard  to  the  long-range  dangers  —  that  Montana's 
potential  contribution,  with  its  enormous  coal  resources,  and  an 
immediate  source  of  energy ,  so  tremendous.  You're  already  lessening,  with 
every  additional  ton  of  coal  produced,  you  are  lessening  the  desperation  of 


people  that  have  no  power  and  want  some.  So  I  would  say  in  thisdirection, 
there  is  an  increasing  probability  that  nuclear  power's  days  are  probably 
numbered,  rather  than  lying  ahead  of  them.  I  can't  help  but  feel  .  .  .  and 
I've  been  slow  at  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  probably  we  should  stop, 
look,  and  listen  before  we  continue  with  it.  So  I  think,  in  that  direction, 
much  good  has  come.  As  for  nuclear  weapons  —  wishing  them  away  and 
treatisizing  them  away  will  not  put  them  away.  They  are  here.  And, 
whether  the  good  or  bad  of  it  —  I  think  the  good  has  resulted,  because 
anybody  that's  developed  it,  anybody  that  comprehends  it  even  remotely, 
understands  the  total  .  .  .  capability  of  total  destruction  of  it  that  Russia  no 
more  wants  to  use  than  we  do.  As  long  as  we  maintain  —  and  this  is  where 
you  have  to  draw  the  line  —  we  shouldn't  be  against  the  capability  of 
retaliating.  That's  so  simplistic  to  say,  "Well,  if  we  do  away  with  them  the) 
will."  That ...  is  not  ...  it  doesn't  as  night  follows  day  .  . .  the  free  world's 
freedom  depends  on  the  ability  that  we  have  to  equally  destruct.  And 
Russia  won't  start  it,  and  we  won't  start  it.  We  both  understand  what  it  can 
do.  It  won't  happen.  But  it's  going  to  exist,  and  there  will  be  no  well- 
motivated  unilateral  disarmament  that  turns  .  .  .  either  ...  we  wouldn't 
want  it  to  turn  this  country  and  all  it  stands  for,  all  its  freedoms,  and  the 
good  things  we've  done  in  this  world  . . .  we  can't  be  left  nakedand  defense- 
less on  the  basis  we  wish  well  to  the  world.  That  isn't  the  way  power  works. 
I  think  we  have  a  better  chance  for  lasting  peace  today,  because  we 
understand  the  terror  that  lies  in  our  hands. 

QUESTION: 

our  responsibility  (to  do  something  about  all  this  stuff  after  the 

conference  is  over)  and  not  the  governor's.  And  I  would  appreciate  vour 
comments  on  that. 

SCHI  MACHER: 

W  ell,  I'll  try  and  support  this.  What  is  the  process?  I'm  quite  sure  that 
process  has  at  least  three  stages.  I  think  conferences,  wherever  the\  are 
held  have  one  function  —  namely  to  raise  the  certain  . . .  the  level  of  aware- 
ness of  the  problems,  and  help  us  each  individually  to  sort  out . . .  we  don't 
know  what  to  think  about  many  of  these  things.  Tins  first  process  to 
achieve  some  sort  ill  c  Ian tv  and  also  to  see  how  many  people  are  interested, 
and  to  make  new  friends  —  I  think  this  is  very  important.  Are  we  still 
among  the  people  who  think  that,  as  I  think  an  ex-president  of  the  country 
has  said,  that  the  week  when  some  people  landed  on  the  moon  was  the 
greatest  week  since  Genesis.  Well.il  these  are  our  values,  we  will  not  care 
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for  most  of  the  things  that  are  being  discussed  here.  That's  number  one.  To 
clear  our  own  minds  about  these  things.  I  mean,  I  wasn't  totally  against 
these  moon  landings.  I  myself  had  a  long  list  of  people,  but  when  I  found 
they  always  letched  them  back  again.  I  thought  it  was  quite  pointless.  Now, 
the  second  thing  is  to  become  aware  that  a  lot  of  work  is  already  going  on,  in 
a  humble  way.  and  if  one  is  interested  in,  say  organic  agriculture  as  against 
chemical,  well,  maybe  here  in  this  room  you'll  find  the  people  who  are 
alread)  at  work.  They  need  support.  I  get  very  fed  up  with  people  who  ask 
me,  W  hat  can  I  do  for  the  restoration  of  an  intelligent  and  lasting  agri- 
culture':' And  I  say.  "Are  you  a  member  of  the  Soil  Association?"  Which 
is  ...  in  England  .  . .  the  Soil  Association  looks  after  .  .  .  has  been  studying 
this  now  since  1947,  and  we  have  shown  all  sorts  of  things  .  .  .  what  is 
possible  to  do  without  using  anv  fossil  fuel.  And  then  I  hear  "no"  thev  are 
not  members  of  the  Soil  Association.  And  thev  ask  me  what  they  should  do, 
and  so  I  say,  "Join.  Then  at  least  we  know  we  have  support,  and  we  also 
always  need  money  to  do  our  work.  So  the  second  thing  is  —  join.  Now, 
here  .  .  .  1  .  .  .  forgive  me,  Mr.  Chairman  ...  I  make  a  commercial  plug  for 
Intermediate  Technology  in  Menlo  Park.  There  is  a  huge  Californian  who 
runs  it.  He's  probably  in  the  room.  1  think  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  he 
identified  himself.  Well,  that  can  be  joined.  And  that  is  networking  at 
work.  He's  so  embarrassed  he's  leaving  the  room.  That  is  networking,  so 
that  one  becomes  aware  of  what  activities  are  going  on  —  that  one  doesn't 
feel  uncertain,  feeling  one  is  all  alone,  you  know.  So.  clear  your  mind,  then 
—  join.  And  if  you  find  you  can  do  more  than  pay  a  contribution  to  the 
work,  then  start  your  own  work  whether  inside  or  outside  these  already 
eusimg  organizations.  Now.  I  think  the  best  thing  that  can  come  from  such 
a  conference  is  not  that  we  solve  problems,  but  that  we  mobilize  our 
willingness  to  work  on  them. 


FORBES: 

I  would  just  take  advantage  of  a  couple  of  things  that  Mr.  Schumacher 
said  earlier.  I  don't  think  there's  a  single  law  in  Montana  would  prevent 
some  students  who  are  working  together  on  other  projects  from  figuring 
out  how  to  make  bread  and  selling  it  in  the  local  store.  It  would  beat  the  hell 
mil  ol  the  plastic  stufl  that  comes  from  all  these  miles  away,  and  probablv 
could  be  made  for  less.  You  don't  need  a  state  law.  You  must  need  to  take 
up  some  suggestions.  It's  perfectly  positive  thing.  I  don't  know  if  you've 
got  the  ingredients  for  making  bricks  —  that's  not  .  .  .  doesn't  take  many. 
On  a  little  island  we  have  in  the  Pacific  we  make  cinder  blocks  —  three 
fellows  do  it.  It's  just  a  steel  press,  a  form,  and  some  sand,  and  some  gravel. 


with  a  little  cement  stirred  in  it.  They're  first-rate  cinder  blocks.  It's  not 
hard  to  do,  and  if  you've  got  the  ingredients,  vou  look  around.  You  apply 
some  of  these  departments  at  the  University  here  and  find  out  if  there  are 
these  things  available.  Not  hard  to  do.  and  there  isn't  a  building  store  in 
town  ...  a  building  supply  store  .  .  .  that  wouldn't  be  happy  to  sell  vou 
cinder  blocks  .  .  .  and  not  only  a  home  made  product  .  . .  and  you  don't  buv 
it  as  a  charity.  ^  ou  can  probably  buv  it  cheaper.  It's  probablv  made  better. 
anil  mil  ilon  I  haw  tin-  i  n-l  ol  transportation  I  hese  are  practical  things 
that  can  come  out  of  here.  I  think  Mr.  Schumacher's  contribution  is 
enormous.  All  you  have  to  do  is  be  willing  to  take  him  upon  a  couple  of 'em. 
Big  Baker  who  sold  out  to  Bigger  Bakery  wants  to  know  "How  do  we  go 
back?" 


SCHUMACHER: 

Well,  I'm  delighted  that  we  not  only  have  an  ancestory  in  common, 
but  also  an  interest  in  bread.  Well,  we  have  progressed  ourselves  into  a 
blind  alley  in  these  things.  But  now  the  wind  is  blowing  in  what  I  might  call 
my  direction,  because  of  increasing  transport  costs.  And  it  becomes  ever 
more  indefensible  that  bread,  the  staff  of  life  should  be  shipped  250  miles 
from  point  of  production  to  point  of  consumption.  And  it  becomes  more 
and  more  expensive.  So  that's  what  raises  the  price,  and  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  who 
takes  the  initiative?  Ultimtely,  I'm  quite  sure,  I'd  agree  with  what  has  been 
said  —  the  market  mechanism  will  then  try  and  correct  it.  But  it's  always  a 
personal  initiative.  Now,  I  believe  there  isn't  so  much  time  for  these 
adjustments,  and  one  should  systematically  pursue  them.  And  the 
National  Institute  for  Appropriate  Technology  could  look  to  this  —  the 
efficient  design  for  mini  bakeries  .  .  .  small  bakeries  .  .  .  without  all  this 
fantastic  packaging  machinery  and  enormous  investment,  and  the 
enormous  transport.  Now,  this  is  happening  all  over  Europe  now.  It  turns 
out  .  .  .  even  ...  we  have  three  firms  .  .  .  three  firms  that  make  bread.  You 
see  these  big  bread  lorries  all  over  the  place.  They  have  three  wonderful 
names.  One  is  called  "Mother's  Pride"  and  reallv,  no  mother  would  be 
proud.  The  next  one  is  called  "Wonder  Uoaf"  and  the  wonder  is  that 
anybody  eats  it.  And  the  third  one  is  called  "Sun  Blest".  Well  it's  never 
seen  anything  like  the  sun.  Anyway,  smal  local  bakers  just  are  now  coming 
back.  They  are  coming  back.  But  there  are  of  course  many,  many  difficult 
problems.  In  my  locality  we  had  an  excellent  fellow  who  produced 
excellent  produce  .  .  .  well,  and  then  ...  he  got  a  bit  older  and  retired.  He 
said,  "Well,  I  give  up."  And  so  he  sold  out.  So,  maybe  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 


very  consciously  develop  cooperative  enterprises,  so  that  it  doesn't  hinge 
on  just  one  person  who  gets  old  and  can't  stand  the  pace  any  more.  All 
these  things  can  be  done  if  we  decide  exactly  what  we  want  to  do.  If  we 
want  to  build  a  society  where  everything  is  rationally  there,  on  the  spot, 
and  all  the  fun  with  it,  then  we  of  course  can  do  it.  And  the  consequence  in 
terms  of  energy  and  ecology  will  be  very  beneficial.  Also,  consequences  in 
terms  of  .  . .  well . . .  freedom  from  crime,  freedom  from  these  other  cries  of 
agony  that  come  out  increasingly  from  the  over-industrialized  societies. 
Yes.  Without  being  polemical,  and,  I  hope  I  am  not  considered  rude 
if  I  answer  it  this  way  .  •  .  Let's  not  argue  the  difficulties.  They  are  arguing 
from  themselves.  But,  if  enough  people  become  conscious  of  it,  then  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  1T&T  to  exterminate  the  new.  Have  you  ever  been 
invaded  by  ants?  I  have.  Very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them,  because  there're 
so  many  of  them.  Now,  this  .  .  .  this  must  come  from  the  people  .  .  .  must 
come  from  the  people  everywhere.  Well,  and  the  IT&T  can't  undersell 
everybody.  So,  this  all  can  be  done  if  we  have  the  courage,  and  if  we  do  the 
homework  —  namely  through  some  organization,  our  own  organization, . . 
.  I  mean  I'm  speaking  on  behalf  of  vou  now  . . .  find  out  what  is  the  best  way 
of  setting  about.  Where  is  the  best  tecnology  .  .  .  maybe  it  doesn't  exist 
here.  Maybe  it  exists  in  .  .  .  somewhere  else.  That  work  is  already  forming 
all  over  the  world,  because  the  problems  are  the  same  everywhere. 


QUESTION: 

greed  and  envy?  cardinal  virtues  .  .  .  need  to  take  steps 

further  than  in  book  to  characterize  plight  of  common  man  today  ■ . .  meta 
economics  .  .  .  metaphysics? 

SCHUMACHER: 

Well,  I  think  I  agree  with  all  this,  and  I'm  certainly  not  sitting  here  to 
defend  a  book  which  is  just  a  collection  of  papers  that  had  arisen  out  of 
actual  work  all  along  the  line,  and  therefore  is  not  systematic,  is  not 
academic.  I  think  ...  I  feel  it  is  always  necessary  to  emphasize  that  the . . . 
our  troubles  are  really  not  political,  economic,  ecological,  and  so  on.  In 
their  essence  they  stem  from  what  I  call  "our  metaphysical  confusion"  — 
that  we  drum  it  into  our  children  ...  all  sorts  of  weird  and  wonderful 
theories  that  prove  that  there's  no  meaning  in  anything,  and  that 
everything  except  what  you  can  express  with  mathematical  accuracy  and 
precision  .  .  .  everything  that  you  can't  so  express  is  so  much  mumbo 
jumbo.  So,  the  most  important  subjects  are  not  taught.  No  teaching  really, 
except  a  bit  of  sentimental  indulgence,  about  the  fundamental  problems. 


Why  are  we  here  in  this  world?  And  so  they  grow  up  very  confused  and 
perplexed,  then  some  find  their  own  way.  Now  suddenly  there's  an 
upsurge,  and  people  will  not  buy  this  any  more.  In  great  numbers  they 
won't  buv  it  any  more.  So,  I  ...  as  you  realize  I'm  not  beyond  doing  a 
commercial  plug,  as  well  call  it  .  .  .  believing  that  I've  just  sent  to  the 
publisher  a  book  —  the  chairman  has  mentioned  it,  so  I  mention  it  again 

—  A  Guide  for  the  Perplexed.  It  should  have  a  very  wide  market.  People 
are  perplexed.  Now  that  doesn't  tell  them  what  to  do  .  .  .  that  tells  them 
what  it  is  right  to  think  .  .  .  and  this  overbearing  attitude  of  the  scientific 
establishment  —  as  if  they  could  prove  that  there  is  no  sense  in  this  world 

—  as  if  they  could  prove  it!  I  mean  it's  quite  unscientific  to  assert  that  they 
can  prove  it.  That  is  causing  an  immensity  of  damage.  This  is  the  cause  of 
all  our  difficulties.  I  will  not  forget  when  my  .  .  .  tiny  little  daughter  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  showed  me  ...  "I  must  show  you  something  absolutely 
wonderful,"  she  said.  And  there  was  an  iris  flower  still  closed,  and  she 
opened  it  and  said,  "Look  inside."  Now  I  didn't  say,  "Well,  I've  seen  that 
before."  Because  through  her  yes  I  again  saw  this  absolute  marvel.  And 
then  she  said  to  me,  "Do  you  think  God  made  this?"  And  1  said,  "Yes." 
"Well,  funny  —  because  at  school  they  tell  me  that  it  only  just  happened 
bv  itself,  and  that  God  and  all  this  is  unscientific  nonsense."  Well,  now. 
that's  just  the  situation  we've  thrust  our  children  into.  So  everybody  is 
thoroughly  confused.  So,  I  agree  with  that.  But  now  it's  always  necessary 
to  try  and  bring  the  thing  up  from  the  field  of  ideas  into  practical  action, 
and  I  think  what  is  coming  back  more  and  more,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
particularly  in  this  country,  is  that  people  realize  that  work  with  one's 
hands  has  a  great  element  of  satisfaction  in  it.  And  if  anybody  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  ...  I  don't  mean  to  leave  the  brain  out  .  .  .  but  the  hands  are 
much  more  reliable  than  the  brain.  It's  a  mixed  metaphor,  but  the  hands 
enable  you  to  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground.  And  if  there's  nothing  else  that 
occurs  to  anyone,  I  recommend  they  should  start  planting  trees.  There's 
always  someplace  where  you  can  plant  trees.  The  trees  require  tender 
loving  care,  and  it's  an  ideal  thing.  Everybody  should  be  identified  with  at 
least  half  a  dozen  trees.  On  every  big  family  occassion  there  should  be  tree 
planting,  and  if  we  don't  know  how  magically  effective  it  is,  let's  look  at 

Israel.  That's  what  they  have  done If  I  may  I  would  like  to  make  a 

comment  on  this.  I  don't  think  I  would  even  try  to  motivate  people  to 
enjoy  mindless,  repetitive,  stupid  work.  That  is  manipulation.  That's 
brainwashing.  They  ought  to  kick  against  it.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  we 
have  allowed  technology  to  conquer  the  world  . . .  which  was  not  conceived 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  being,  but  just  conceived  from  the 


point  of  view  of  maximum  production.  And  this  is  a  mistake,  a 
metaphysical  error.  It's  a  philosophical  error.  It's  killing  us.  Now,  it 
worked  for  awhile,  but  we've  come  to  the  end  of  this  phase  now,  because 
the  people  have  not  in  fact,  have  not  enjoyable  work.  They're  becoming  as 
truculent  and  so  difficult.  They  go  on  strike.  They  just  take  any 
opportunity  to  say,  "Out,"  and  are  gradually  forcing  us,  on  the  side  of 
management  to  rethink  these  methods.  You  know,  great  philosophers  in 
the  past  have  known  the  joy  of  work  equals  joy  of  life.  If  you  can't  enjoy 
your  work,  you  can't  really  enjoy  your  life.  But  that  we  have  totally 
forgotten.  Now  it  can  be  done  again.  That  is  why,  on  the  whole,  you  know, 
the  size  .  .  .  the  scale  factor  is  so  important.  Because  the  mind  can 
encompass  what  we  are  doing,  and  very  often  you  find  draftsmen  working 
with  small-scale  machinery  having  a  variety  of  jobs  to  make  a  product 
which  they  can  be  proud  of  .  .  .  they  are  perfectly  happy  people,  and  they 
don't  want  to  go  home  at  five  o'clock.  Now,  if  we  put  our  intelligence  into 
the  development  of  this  alternative  technology,  upgrading  it,  bringing  it  to 
the  level  of  knowledge  of  1977,  instead  of  leaving  it  where  it  was  in  1877, 
well  then  we  will  get . . .  recover  this  fundamental  human  right  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  your  work.  That  there  are  also  some  sort  of  congenitally  moronic 
people  who  just  drift  along  .  .  .  that  I  don't  deny.  But  that  is  not  so.  I  know 
industry  pretty  well,  and  I  find  that  eighty  percent  .  .  .  perhaps  ninety 
percent  of  the  people  working  in  industry,  and  also  in  offices,  have  jobs 
that  are  smaller  than  the  souls  of  these  people  .  .  .  and  they  suffer  very 
deeply.  Management,  you  know,  like  many  of  us  ...  we  have  a  marvelous 
fortitude  in  tolerating  the  sufferings  of  others.  But  I  have  done  it  myself.  I 
have  done  it  myself .  .  .  and  I  couldn't  have  stood  it  in  many  occupations  if 
I  hadn't  known  that  there  is  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  I  wouldn't 
have  to  do  it  all  my  life.  That  has  enabled  me  to  do  it.  But  if  I  had  known  I 
would  have  to  do  it  all  my  life,  I  would  probably  have  become  a  vandal,  or  a 
criminal,  or  something,  or  a  drug  addict.  I  would  have  been  so  furious.  Or 
perhaps  my  energy  would  have  left  me  and  I  would  have  become  one  of 
these  pitiful  people  who  go  to  work,  don't  complain  anv  more,  and  so  on. 
It's  great  tragedy  that's  overcome  the  western  civilization.  I  know  .  .  . 
sorry,  I'm  being  too  wordy  perhaps  ...  in  Africa  eight  people  build  a 
factory  that  train  the  Africans  .  .  .  it's  all  very  difficult,  but  they're 
perfectly  trainable.  They  work  for  four  weeks,  then  suddenly  they  have 
disappeared  in  the  bush.  Normally  you  never  see  them  again,  and  then  you 
meet  one  of  them  and  say,  "Joe,  what's  the  matter?  Where  have  you 
gone?"  Oh.  he  laughs.  He  laughs.  He  says,  "Oh,  that  was  quite  nice  for 
four  weeks  . . .  but  I'm  a  man.  I'm  a  real  person.  I  can't  do  the  same  damned 


thing  all  the  time,  so  ...  it  was  a  very  nice  experience,  but  now  you  know  . . 
.well,  I  have  gone  to  the  little  bit  of  land  my  brother  has."  "But  there's  no 
money."  "Now,  what's  the  point  of  money?"  How  will  they  live?  Well,  we 
can  learn  a  lot  .  .  .  that  is  still  real  humanity.  So  that's  my  opinion.  .  .  . 


QUESTION: 

problem  that  too  few  people  have  access  to  land? 

FORBES: 

Well,  I  would  say  that  it  obviously  is  an  increasing  problem  not 
unique  to  Montana  or  the  United  States.  It's  a  problem  in  all  of  western 
Europe.  The  clash  in  the  common  market  isn't  over  things  you'd  think  it 
would  be  from  in  the  industrial  world  —  it's  over  agricultural  prices,  and 
who's  getting  to  send  their  things  to  whose  market  at  what  price?  The 
problem  is  a  universal  one.  I  suppose  we've  contributed  as  much  as 
anybody  to  it  by  the  enormous  productivity  that  our  farms,  small  and 
large,  are  getting  per  acre.  I  think  the  means  of  encouraging  .  .  .  There've 
been  several  proposals,  and  some  of  them  have  real  teeth  in  it.  The  means 
of  proposing  a  way  to  keep  a  farmer  able  to  afford  to  farm,  who  isn't  a  rich 
man,  or  to  have  somebody  get  into  farming  who  would  like  to  —  there've 
been  several  good  ones,  one  of  which  is  to  say  those  who  own  land  aren't 
using  it  for  farming,  that  they  wouldn't  have  the  same  tax  advantages  or 
disadvantages  as  somebody  who  was  farming  the  land.  I  don't  know  the 
answers.  I  agree  there  is  a  problem  and  I  agree  the  solution  ought  to  be  a 
positive  one,  toward  permitting  individual  farms  .  . .  finding  a  way  to  make 
them  survive. 

SCHUMACHER: 

I  think  this  is  a  very  interesting  and  quite  central  problem.  I  don't 
want  to  go  into  great  length  into  it  because  there  isn't  time,  but  I  believe 
that  this  shows  up  another  metaphysical  error,  namely  to  allow  land  to 
become  a  vehicle  for  speculation  ...  is  really  another  transgression.  We 
haven't  made  it.  It's  there.  It  .  .  .  again,  it's  value,  its  market  value  is 
affected  by  planning  decisions,  it  brings  in  elements  of  ...  a  possible 
element  .  .  .  into  government,  local  government  planning  offices,  etc.  If  I 
give  permission  ...  I  mean  in  England  sometimes  the  situation  is  even 
more  grotesque  than  here  ...  if  I  give  permission  that  on  these  few  acres 
houses  may  be  built,  suddenly  acres  which  were  the  day  before  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  an  acre  are  now  worth  a  hundred  thousand.  Well,  if 
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thai  is  so,  vou  get  a  messy  economy,  and  you  get  ugliness,  you  get  .  .  .  and 
In  talk  about  land  ethic  is  just  dreaming.  But  it  could  he  dealt  with.  I  don't 
know  what  the  legislative  powers  of  a  single  state  in  the  I  nited  States  are, 
hut  nn  proposal  would  he  just  go  about  it  perfectly  ordinarily,  find  what  is 
tlic  value  of  each  parcel  of  land,  as  of  the  1st  of  January  1977.  This  can  be 
ascertained  —  it's  not  an  exact  science,  but  roughly  ...  all  right  .  . .  nobody 
would  be  expropriated  .  .  .  they  can  keep  the  land.  The  value  has  been 
ascertained  .  .  .  and  this  should  be  the  registered  value  of  this  land.  M  ell, 
mavbe  in  time  of  inflation  the  value  has  to  be  indexed,  but  the  real  is 
maintained.  And  when  the  owner  wants  to  sell  it,  all  he  can  look  forward  to 
is  lo  recover  the  registered  value.  Now,  ofcourse.it  may  have  become  very 
desirable  land,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  people  bidding  for  it.  Also  there  are 
other  complications  about  land  improvements  ...  I  mean,  if  they  are 
prepared  to  bid  the  price  up,  the  difference  between  the  registered  value 
and  the  price  paid  bv  the  new  purchaser  should  not  go  into  the  pocket  of 
the  previous  owner,  but  should  go  into  the  public  hand.  Another  fund.  Mr. 
Governor,  alongside  the  two  and  half  percent  you  get  from  the  coal  tax. 
Now,  then  vou  have  taken  land  out  of  speculation  .  .  .  the  moment  out  of 
speculation  it  becomes  accessible  again.  Because  it's  the  speculation  that 
has  driven  up  the  land  values,  at  least  in  Europe,  to  these  monstrous 
heights,  so  that  many  young  people  who  would  like  to  go  farming,  they 
can't  do  it  because  .  .  .  well,  at  a  thousand  pounds  an  acre  you  have  to  be 
very  rich  to  go  into  farming.  That  would  be  a  proposal. 


Re  the  Draft: 


FORBES:  I,  as  they  say  —  and  I  mean  it  in  this  instance  —  I'm  glad 
you  asked  me  that  question.  We'retalkingabout,tome,  the  tremendous  — 
I  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  draft,  and,  yes,  one  of  my  sons  was  old  enough  to 
have  been  part.  .  .  . 


EX  SENATOR:     .    .   .   the  assumption  that  you  are  making,  that 
perhaps  what  Mr.  Schumacher  was  referring  to  was  kind  of  a  backward 


technology  .  .  .  and  I  want  to  use  this  as  two  examples  to  discuss  it.  In  my 
trips  around  the  state  I  had  a  little  picture  that  occurred  in  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune  about  two  weeks  ago.  It  was  a  tire  that  was  twelve  feet  high,  it 
weighed  —  it  had  350  pounds  of  pressure  in  it,  and  it  cost  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  to  fit  on  a  front-end  loading  device,  which  meant  that  if  you 
had  to  buy  that  tire,  unless  you  were  going  to  make  a  planter  out  of  it,  you 
were  probably  going  to  use  it  with  threeother  tires, and  so  you  had  a  capital 
investment  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  put  it  on  the 
machine  you'd  need,  you'd  have  to  have  probably  another  million  dollars, 
and  if  vou  were  going  to  utilize  the  machine,  you'd  have  to  have  a  mine  that 
would  probablv  cost  a  billion  dollars,  with  a  tipple,  and  a  railcar,  and  a 
whole  situation.  Now,  that  is  an  example  of  what  is  called  capital  intensive 
investment,  and  certainly,  except  for  maybe  yourself,  there  isn't  anybody 
in  this  room  that  has  that  kind  of  capital,  that  can  get  into  that  kind  of 
business.  And  I  think  what  Mr.  Schumacher  is  getting  at  is  that  this  is  an 
example  of  capital  intensiveness,  which  I  don't  have  access  to.  Now,  I  want 
to  take  vou  to  another  point  —  that  mine  being  a  representative  example  of 
a  kind  of  a  process  that  we're  doing  in  Montana,  called  strip  mining.  And 
adds  on  (sic)  recently,  because  I  was  a  senator.  I  also  was  in  politics,  and 
now  I'm  just  a  citizen  —  unemployed, asoftheend  of  this  meeting.  I  saj  ili.it 
to  everybody,  so  maybe  1  can  get  a  job  somewhere  maybe.  At  any  rate,  I  still 
gel  mail  from  them  on  what's  going  on,  and  they  sent  me  a  thing  saying 
about  opening  deep  mines  in  Illinois,  strip  mines  in  the  western  I  nited 
States,  and  they  talked  about  employing  4,500  people  in  the  equivalent 
production  in  the  deep  mines  situation  to  250  people  in  a  strip  mine 
situation.  And  I  asked  somebody  just  a  minute  before  I  stepped  up  here  to 
talk  about  economics,  and  say  could  you  tell  me  if  the  strip  mine  and  the 
coal  mine  were  a  two-to-one  difference  in  terms  of  cost,  and  it  isn't.  Strip 
mines  are  much  more  profitable,  assuming  some  other  things  aren  t  done, 
or  if  they  are  done.  Okay,  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  here  is  —  back  to  the 
idea  of  capital  intensive  —  a  strip  mine  is  capital  intensive  and  employs 
very  few  people,  250  as  opposed  to  a  4,500  for  the  same  amount  of 
production.  The  United  States  faces  two  major  problems.  One  is  energy, 
and  one  is  employment.  I  think  that  Mr.  Schumacher  would  advocate  not  a 
backward  technology,  but  instead  a  kind  of  a  twist  of  thinking  —  if  you 
have  two  problems  in  your  society,  one  energy,  one  employment,  perhaps 
the  best  economic  choice  would  be  to  develop  a  technology  that  would 
enable  those  deep  miners  to  be  more  productive,  to  develop  a  technology  of 
tools  that  were  available  to  ihemto  utilize  in  the  deep  mines,  so  the)  can  In- 
more  productive.  I  don't  think  that  he's  advocating  a  backward  system. 
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Now,  I'll  split  the  one  other  idea,  and  I  want  your  response  to  this.  I'm 
personally  involved  with  a  friend.  I  moved  to  Missoula,  and  that  got  me 
into  the  senate,  and  I  talked  to  some  people  about  it  —  a  small  sawmill.  And 
I'm  still  promoting  the  concept,  because  I  think  it's  an  example  of  small  is 
beautiful.  They  have  a  thing  called  an  ecologizer  that  uses  small  wood  in 
the  forest.  It  costs  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  requires  seven  people  to 
operate  it,  it  requires  a  machine  to  load  into  the  thing.  My  friend  back  here 
designed  a  small  sawmill  which  we.  lacking  capital,  could  build  for 
around  a  thousand  dollars,  and  we  went  out  and  tested  it  in  the  forest.  It 
requires  one  person  to  operate,  and  could  cause  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
thinning  contracts  in  western  Montana  to  have  at  their  disposal,  for  an 
investment  of  two  thousand  dollars,  an  opportunity  to  be  self-employed, 
doing  what  would  be  considered  a  very  environmentally  sound  thing, 
because  it's  labor  intensive,  not  requiring  big  machinery  to  tear  up  the 
hillside  to  use  the  product.  Now,  my  question  to  you  is:  I  think  that 
perhaps  this  is  what  we're  talkingabout  in  terms  of  small  is  beautiful  —  not 
going  back  to  something,  but  using  the  expertise  of  our  scientific  com- 
munity to  develop  technologies  and  tools  that  are  available  for  people  like 
me,  so  I  can  go  work,  and  make  a  living,  and  be  self-employed,  and  be  a 
small  business  man,  and  not  be  wiped  out  by  the  capital  intensive  sort  of 
system  that  we  have.  Would  you  like  the  question  repeated? 


II  >RBES:  I  think  that  the  comment  and  the  question  put  in  a  fair 
and  more  profound  context  some  of  the  thinking.  The  good  Mr. 
Schumacher  said  something  about  we're  not  interested  in  mass 
production,  but  in  production  for  the  masses.  One  of  those  sonorous 
phrases  that  doesn't  necessarily  per  se  .  .  .  mean  that  much,  but .  .  .  the 
thrust  of  the  same.  As  to  your  question  about  the  big  tire  and  the  machine 
for  the  strip  mine  .  .  .  you  said  capita]  intensive.  Obviously,  Montanans, 
with  a  pick  and  axe,  who  would  be  fully  employed  for  six  months  getting 
out  the  coal,  if  that's  the  way  the  state  law  required,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 


ltd  be  neat.  Because,  in  Wyoming,  or  in  Illinois,  this  same  machine  can  get 
out  probably  ten  times  the  amount  of  coal  that  ten  thousand  people  could, 
infinitely  more  efficient,  infinitely  less  waste,  an  entirely  different  thing. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  to  which  I  think  we  all  have  to  address 
ourselves  is  that  the  work  week,  the  leisure  time  is  becoming  a  bigger 
problem,  as  well  as  creating  the  biggest  industry  in  this  country's  history. 
The  work  week  is  going  to  be  shortened  to  lengthen  out  the  work.  The  four- 
day  work  week  is  breathing  again,  strongly.  It's  happening  in  a  lot  of 
industries.  The  result  —  the  only  way  all  that's  affordable  in  leisure  time  is 
the  intensity  of  productivity  by  machines.  Now,  are  you  telling  me  that  if 
you  had  a  job  that  paid  well  in  a  thirty-two  hour  week  you  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  the  rest  of  the  week?  Of  course  you  would.  There's  so  many 
things  you'd  probably  like  to  be  doing,  including  playing  around  with  your 
saw.  Or  fishing.  But  if  you  have  a  sawmill,  that's  a  different  thing  entirely. 
We  can  use  you  down  in  Colorado.  If,  in  place  of  a  fifty  thousand  dollar 
machine  that  does  cleanup,  where  .  .  .  that  has  been  a  crop  harvesting  of 
trees. . .  re-seeding  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  . . .  if  you  can  do  that  with  your 
machines  as  efficiently  .  .  .  and  I  don't  mean  efficiently  in  a  silly  sense  . .  . 
but  it's  hard  to  make  machines  do  that,  and  most  of  these  machines,  what 
they  do  is  take  stuff  that's  unusable  commercially  and  they  dump  it  into  . . . 
they  make  chips  out  of  it,  which  are  convertible  into  something  else.  That's 
really  a  tremendous  problem  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  there .  .  .and  also  I  might  suggest 
something  else.  To  say  that  you  are  done  out  of  something  because  a 
machine  can  strip  mine  better  than  you  can  —  I  don't  think  vou  probably 
really  wanta  strip  mine.  There's  huge  unemployment  in  southern 
California,  yet  the  only  people  that  can  be  gotten  to  stoop  and  bend  and 
pick  up  the  lettuce  and  the  tomatoes  and  so  forth  are  wetbacks  from  across 
the  river.  When  those  jobs  are  posted,  literally,  you  can  only  get  people 
who  are  so  deprived  that  that  looks  like  a  good  job  to  them  .  .  .  exactly. 
You're  misunderstanding.  I'm  not  demeaning  it.  I'm  pointing  out  a  very 
simple  fact.  There's  a  lot  of  labor  intensive  work  that  people  are  not  willing 
to  do  in  this  country,  and  if  a  machine  can  do  the  work,  I  don't  think  that 
that's  a  bad  thing  to  happen.  We  are  faced  with  a  greater  leisure  time,  and 
people  will  be  using  it  to  question  their  values,  toquestion  their  system,  to 
develop  their  own  life  style.  Leisure  time  is  something  we  have  to  learn  to 
live  with  .  .  .  and  productivity.  But  now  I  can  think  of  a  field  ...  for 
instance,  do  you  know  a  single  —  whether  it's  a  Buick  garage  or  a  Ford 
garage  —  that  knows  how  to  fix  your  car  if  you  take  it  in  like  you  have  to 
ever)  Iwo  months  for  something  wrong?  I  don't  know  ...  I  don't  think 
there  arc  very  many  good  mechanics  left  in  the  country  .  .  .  if  people  find 


satisfaction  ill  doing  it  themselves  .  .  .  it's  .  .  .  there's  wi  man\  areas  ul 
opportunity.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  with  a  piek  and  shovel  replacing  an 
infinitely  more  efficient  machine.  Now  you're  onto  something.  I  think, 
with  the  saw. 


KX-SK.NATOK:      I  think  so  too.  I'm  trying  to  get  the  capital  so  I  can 
get  the  research  and  development  done.  That's  the  problem. 
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POST  -  FORUM  COMMENTS 


"...  I  felt  like  the  professor  who  said,  'My  students  learned  more  in 
two  days  than  1  can  teach  them  in  a  week.'  I  felt  I'd  have  to  read  several 
hundred  books  to  learn  what  I  learned  from  the  Forum." 

IRENE  WATT 

Crow  Agency 


"I  have  never  seen  as  much  energy,  concern  and  positive 
commitment  about  the  future  among  such  a  broad  and  diverse  cross- 
section  of  Montanans  as  I  saw  at  your  Forum." 

BILL  CUNNINGHAM 

The  Wilderness  Society 


"My  frustrations  have  been  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
people  who  are  equally  concerned  and  anxious  to  find  solutions  for 
present  problems  and  avoid  others  that  could  occur  in  the  future." 

KATHRYN  MERRICK 

Belgrade,  Montana 


"...  I  thought  the  sincerity  and  candidness  of  all  participants  to  be 
outstanding  ...  we  in  Idaho  are  facing  the  same  kinds  of  resource 
dilemmas  and  will  look  toward  Montana's  leadership  as  one  way  to  address 
our  many  common  problems." 

EARL  ADAMS 

Office  of  Energy 

Boise,  Idaho 


"The  biggest  failure  of  the  Forum  was  its  inability  to  raise  the 
question  of  coal  and  water  development.  This  does  not  have  to  be  the  final 
word  on  the  subject,  but  if  the  question  and  appropriate  answer  to  it  is  to  be 
raised,  the  impetus  for  it  will  probably  not  come  from  Helena.  It's  up  to 
us." 

THE  BORROWED  TIMES 


"The  Helena  Forum  could  be  the  first  ray  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in 
Montana,  where  people  can  control  their  lives  and  what  goes  on  around 
them.  Where  they  can  savor  the  direct  impact  of  what  thev  do.  Where 
their  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands.  .  ." 

SAM  REYNOLDS 

The  Missoulian  Newspaper 


A  SUMMING  UP 


Can  we  move  ourselves  beyond  rhetoric  and  confrontation  and  begin 
cooperating,  compromising,  resolving  our  differences  and  get  on  with  the 
immediate  task  ol  solving  our  present  problems  and  building  our  future 
economy  and  society,  one  which  we  will  not  be  sorry  or  ashamed  to  leave  to 
our  children? 

Few  will  argue  that  those  of  us  fortunate  enough,  because  of  fate  or 
intent,  to  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  Montana  are  presented  with  the 
opportunity  to  build  the  highest  quality  of  life  imaginable,  materially  and 
esthetically  for  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  children's  children. 

\\  bile  we  have  numerous  opportunities,  we  have  no  guarantees 
except  the  reality  that  it  Montanans,  with  the  common  purpose  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  do  not  get  ourselves  together  and 
control  our  future  destiny;  it  will  be  determined  by  events  bevond  our 
control.  The  magnitude  of  the  problems  and  abundance  of  opportunities 
which  he  before  us  need  not  be  specified  in  this  brief  summary.  I  have 
found  that  most  people  m  Montana  have  a  sensitive  understanding  of  these 
realities. 

The  Economic  Forum,  a  product  of  government,  business,  academia 
and  public  cooperation,  was  a  hopeful  attempt  to  bring  ourselves  together 
and  begin  specifically  setting  forth  plans  to  build  an  economy,  society  and 
culture  in  Montana  worthy  of  the  highest  capacities  of  humanity. 

The  hard  work,  sincere  concerns  and  participation  by  those  who 
attended  the  Forum  should  provide  a  statement,  to  one  and  all,  of  the 
sincere  desire  of  people  throughout  Montana,  from  every  walk  of  life, 
philosophy  and  background,  to  have  the  future  development  of  this  state 
chosen  and  controlled  by  Montanans,  all  Montanans.  Will  this  be 
accomplished?  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that  the  inevitable  alternative 
should  be  reason  enough  to  encourage  all  of  us  to  at  least  try. 


There  is  a  growing  movement  among  us,  propagated  by  need,  and 
inspired  by  a  new  consciousness,  reassessing  our  aims,  questioning  our 
means,  wondering  about  our  potential  and  worrying  about  our  end.  The 
combined  energy  of  this  movement  guarantees  change  in  our  institutions, 
our  beliefs  and  our  way  of  life.  Massive  changes  in  our  economy,  society 
and  culture  within  the  next  decade  and  beyond  is  inevitable.  We  cannot 
alter  its  course,  but  we  can  yet  effect  its  character. 

This  is  my  hope  for  the  future  of  Montana, that  we  take  time  to  talk  to 
those  who  disagree  with  our  views,  that  we  open  our  minds,  make  noble  our 
purposes,  increase  our  sensibilities  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  our  fellow 
Montanans  and  then  get  on  with  the  pressing  work  at  hand  of  building  our 
future. 

As  of  old,  no  one  organization,  institution  or  individual  has  the 
answer  to  our  future.  It  will  be  what  we  make  it.  Understanding  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  be  the  heirs  of  our  follies  or  successes,  I 
will  place  my  hope  along  with  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "I  like  the  dreams 
of  the  future  better  than  the  history  of  the  past.  .  ." 

I  extend  my  appreciation  to  all  who  helped  bring  this  Forum  together. 
The  people  of  Montana  were  the  beneficiaries  of  your  good  work. 


Sincerely, 


Mike  Fitzgerald 
Project  Director 
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To  All  Montanans: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  people  of  Montana,  whose  interest  and  participation  made  the  Public  Forum  On 
Montana's  Economy  a  success.  I  would  also  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  various  individuals  who  worked  so  diligently  to  put  the 
Forum  together. 

Montanans  are  joined  together  by  a  common  spirit,  a  bond  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  land  they  dwell  in.  A  Public  Forum  On 
The  Future  Of  Montana's  Economy  proved  this  link  to  be  stronger  than  most  anticipated.  The  audience  was  a  diversed  assortment  of 
Montanans  from  every  corner  of  the  State.  They  came  together  for  a  common  purpose  and  deliberated  the  future  of  Montana  and  the 
future  of  the  lifestyle  of  which  we  all  thoroughly  enjoy.  Their  thoughts  and  ideas  materialized  into  recommendations  and  hopefully,  if 
participatory  democracy  works,  these  recommendations  will  be  reflected  in  present  and  future  policies  of  Montana  government. 

A  Public  Forum  On  The  Future  Of  Montana's  Economy  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  our  elected  leaders.  When  grassroot  Montanans 
turn  out  'en  masse'  to  discuss  their  future  and  the  future  of  their  livelihood,  elected  officials  will  listen. 

"The  Art  of  progress  is  to  preserve  order  amid  change  and  to  preserve  change  amid  order." 

Alfred  North 
Dec.  1,  1957 

Dr.  E.  F.  Schumacher  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Forbes,  were  extremely  impressed  with  the  melodramatics  of  the  Forum.  The  vibrance  and 
intensity  of  the  audience  marked  clearly  the  interest  Montanans  possess  about  development,  resources,  and  technologv.  Both 
Schumacher  and  Forbes  have  a  tale  to  tell.  As  residents  of  this  state,  deliberating  the  outcome  of  our  natural  resources,  we  should  not 
condemn  one  philosophy  and  praise  the  other,  rather  take  advice  from  both  men  and  use  this  knowledge  to  better  our  future  and  the 
future  for  the  next  generation. 

Sincerely, 


Wkjj^ 


Chris  Mangiantini 
Project  Coordinator 
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